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GOODS FOR EXPORT 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
iwing to war conditions are advertised in this paper should not 
be taken as indicating that they are available for export 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Consequent on the paper rationing, new subscribers cannot be 
accepted until further notice. Any applications will be put on 
awaiting list and will be dealt with in rotation in replacement 
of subscribers who do not renew their subscriptions 





POSTING ‘“‘ THE RAILWAY GAZETTE’ OVERSEAS 
We would remind our readers that there are many overseas 
ountries to which it is not permissible for private individuals to 
send printed journals and newspapers. THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 
possesses the necessary permit and facilities for such dispatch. 

We would emphasise that copies addressed to places in Great 
Britain should not be re-directed to places overseas 





TO CALLERS AND TELEPHONERS 
Until further notice our office hours are : 
Mondays to Fridays 9.30 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
The office is closed on Saturdays 





ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
By reason of staff shortage due to enlistment, we regret that 
tis no longer possible for us to answer enquiries involving 
research, or to supply dates when articles appeared in back 
numbers, either by telephone or by letter 
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ERRORS, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
Owing to shortage of staff and altered printing arrangements 
due to the war, and less time available for proof reading, we 
ask our readers’ indulgence for typographical and other errors 
they may observe from time to time, also for poorer paper and 
printing compared with pre-war standards 
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Lord Royden on Railway Reserves 


AN important point of financial administration was touched on 
by Lord Royden in his address to stockholders of the 
London Midland & Scottish Railway Company on Friday last. 
He pointed out that abnormal wear and tear of railway assets 
was not in the first instance charged against the control account 
under the agreement with the Government, but remained for 
settlement after control had come to an end. Repairs to loco- 
motives alone had occasioned expenditure very much in excess 
of the amount charged on the pre-war basis. Old rolling stock, 
which otherwise would have been broken up, had been recon- 
ditioned uneconomically. Blackout and new uses of rolling stock 
had caused damage requiring special repairs, and _ carriage 
interiors had been badly injured. These are but few of the 
items that are not provided against by the moneys in the 
trust funds for deferred maintenance, set up under the control 
agreement. He stressed that recoupment of these items of outlay, 
which have been incurred to enable wartime traffic to move, is 
a matter for future adjustment, and the uncertainty of how it 
would work out is one of the contingencies the board have in 
mind in making allocations to the contingency fund, which now 
stands at £2,082,000. The L.M.S.R. Chairman also sounded a 
reasoned warning against proposals for the public ownership of 
railway transport and the political implications of such a step. 


Sir Ronald Matthews on the Future of Railways 


Sir Ronald Matthews at the L.N.E.R. ordinary general meet- 
ing on March 8 again called attention to the fact that the 
admirable state of equipment of the railways at the outbreak 
of war was due in no small degree to the sacrifices of large 
numbers of railway stockholders. The meeting was also notable 
for the acceptance by the directors of a resolutidn by the newly- 
formed L.N.E.R. Stockholders’ Association in favour of the board 


. presenting to the Minister of War Transport and through him to 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer the stockholders’ claim for a revi- 
sion of the Railway Control Agreement of 1941. This was a sub- 
ject on which many stockholders would no doubt have liked to 
express their views, but Sir Ronald Matthews very wisely per- 
suaded them not to discuss this until after the ordinary resolutions 
in support of the report and accounts had been disposed of. In 
his address his only reference to the agreement was indirect, 
when he pointed out that it made no specific provision for 
abnormal wear and tear to be charged to the revenue account 
except so far as the Minister might agree to its inclusion. He 
also made it clear that at the time the main terms of the 
agreement were settled with the Government there was no 
question of the entry of the U.S.A. into the war. On the 
subject of post-war transport he said he did not believe that it 
was beyond the wit of man to erect a structure within which 
the railways in their present ownership could achieve their post- 
war aims—the finest possible service to the travelling public 
and to the trader, regular employment at a fair level of wages 
and under the best possible conditions, and last, but by no 
means necessarily least, a reasonable return on the capital 
invested. 


L.N.E.R. Stockholders and the Government 


After the conclusion of the ordinary general business at the 
L.N.E.R. meeting, Mr. Austin E. Kavanagh, Chairman of the 
recently-formed L.N.E.R. Stockholders Association, said that it 
already had a membership approaching 10,000 stockholders, 
representing some £30,000,000 of capital stock. During the last 
war the railways were taken over by the Government at an 
annual rental of £50,000,000, or about £7,000,000 more than 
was now being paid to the four main lines and the L.P.T.B. 
If the L.P.T.B. was omitted, the reduction was about 30 per 
cent. Between 1921 and 1939 £450,000,000 had been spent on 
the development and maintenance of the railways, of which 
£320,000,000 was charged to revenue and £130,000,000 to 
capital. If the railways were worth £50,000,000 per annum to 
the nation during the last war, and £450,000,000 had since been 
spent on them, how could it seriously be said that the present 
rental of £43,469,000 was reasonable and adequate, seeing 
that the purchasing value of the £ was reduced by more than 
half. The present agreement was negotiated at a time when 
the increased traffic figures for the greater part of 1941 were 
known. In asking for the standard revenue they were only 
making a moderate claim, and they would press that claim 
relentlessly. After hearing Mr. Kavanagh and also Mr. Scott- 
Adie, Genera]. Secretary of the British Railway Stockholders’ 
Union, the L.N.E.R. stockholders unanimously passed the reso- 
lution in favour of the directors expressing to the Government 
the opinions of the stockholders for a revision of the agreement. 
A similar resolution had been passed by the L.M.S.R. stock- 
holders earlier in the day. 
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Lords Debate Export}jTrade 


Export policy was debated in the House of Lords on February 
29, on a motion by Lord Barnby, and although the Government 
reply did not hold out any hope of immediate relaxation of the 
stringent control of exports, it made some points which are 
worthy of study. Among a number of important matters raised 
by Lord Barnby was the depreciation and obsolescence taxation 
allowances required by machinery. With the near approach of 
the Budget in mind, he pressed for an early statement by the 
Treasury that these allowances were being reviewed, to assist post- 
war planning, and pointed to the brake on productive efficiency 
which high taxation, slow depreciation of plant, and lack of 
allowance for amortisation of experimental and development 
expenditure entailed. The Earl of Munster, who replied for the 
Government, declared that the only exports which the Govern- 
ment could allow at the present time were those which directly 
contributed to winning the war. The whole of its current policy 
was based on manpower, which was in short supply, and the 
dominant factor in British policy was that all production should 
be employed to the optimum use for war purposes. 


United States and Great Britain 


On the apprehension which is felt in some quarters as to the 
possibility of the growth of United States dominance of export 
markets, the Government spokesman pointed out that some might 
have the impression that this country negligently was allowing 
the United States to steal a march on us. He added that critics 
were not lacking in the United States who were making exactly 
the same complaint about us, and added that these allegations 
and counter-allegations often arose from the impossibility of 
judging rightly the facts of a particular case, without full 
knowledge of all the circumstances, which it might not be possible 
to make available. He stressed that the good faith of both 
Governments was pledged, under special arrangements which had 
been made in the economic field for the effective prosecution of 
the war, that there should be no self-seeking or manceuvring to 
further the post-war interests of either country. He agreed that 
a flourishing export trade was absolutely vital to the economic 
life of this country; although the Government could play its part 
in making the expansion of export trade possible after the war, 
it was only industry itself which could perform the job. The 
future of the export trade was receiving constantly the urgent 
consideration of the Government. 


Great Northern Railway (Ireland) Meeting 


Lord Glenavy in the course of his speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) referred 
to the fact that in the balance sheet, although all the statutory 
items appear, they have been re-arranged so as to give a some- 
what clearer picture of the company’s position. Capital expen- 
diture in excess of capital receipts is now shown in a group 
opposite the depreciation funds which financed capital expendi- 
ture. Liabilities due for discharge in cash can be compared with 
assets of a liquid nature and trade creditor with debtor items. 
It is thus easier for stockholders who wish to appreciate what 
funds are available to the company for development or for 
unforeseeable demands to arrive at dependable conclusions. This 
time there does not appear to have been any demand for pay- 
mert of dividends out of depreciation funds, the nature of which 
the Chairman explained so clearly a year ago. In negotiations 
with the Government of Northern Ireland as to the future 
organisation of public transport the Company strongly pressed 
the view that no arrangement less favourable or promising than 
that contained in the Road & Railway Transport Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1935, on the faith of which the road services of the 
railways were given up, should be imposed on the organisations 
which that Act was intended to assist. A White Paper reviewing 
the position will be published at an early date. In Eire the 
position of the company will not be affected by the pending 
transport reorganisation scheme. 


Transport in Northern Ireland 


In his address to the shareholders of the Belfast & County 
Down Railway Company at the recent annual meeting, Mr. 
James Hurst, J.P., gave an interesting review of the negotiations 
now proceeding between the transport undertakings in Northern 
Ireland and the Government on the question of co-ordination 
and inter-working between road and rail which was envisaged 
under the Road & Railway Transport Act (Northern Ireland) 
1935. One of the objects of the Act was the settlement of a 
pooling agreement between the Road Transport Board and the 
railway companies, but this has not materialised. Many meetings 
have recently been held between the interested parties but 
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without definite agreement. The present position is that the 
Great Northern Railway jointly with the Belfast & County Dow) 
Railway has submitted a proposal to the Government to make 
effective the 1935 Act as from a date to be decided by th 
Government, with the railways keeping an open mind on th 
division of the pool receipts. The Road Transport Board, hoy. 
ever, and the L.M.S.R. Northern Counties Committee have no 
agreed to that proposal, as they favour a scheme of amalgamation, 


Chilean State Railways Commission 


A permanent commission has been established in Chile t 
report on all the services of the Chilean State Railways. The 
commission will consist of the Under Secretary of the Ministry of 
Transport & Public Works, a delegate from the office of the 
Comptroller-General, a former General Manager and a former 
employee of the Chilean State Railways, and the Director of the 
Railway Department of the Ministry of Transport & Public 
Works. In addition, the Director of the Littoral of the Chileap 
Navy will serve on the commission when anything relating tp 
the maritime service of the State Railways is under consideration, 
One of the duties with which the new commission is charged 
is that of reporting at least once a year to the Ministry of 
Transport & Public Works on the condition of companies, enter. 
prises, and other activities, which do not form part of the State 
Railways system, but in which it participates as a stockholder 
or partner. From the meagre details so far available, it would 
appear that this commission has no executive or administrative 
power, and that it is concerned solely with regular scrutiny 
somewhat on the lines of our own Select Committee on National 
Expenditure. 

esac am 


A Lesson from the Shipbuilding Industry 


Sir Leighton Seager, in his presidential address to the Chamber 
of Shipping recently, made some pertinent comments on State 
and private efficiency and preparedness for emergency. He 
pointed out that in September, 1939, the shipping industry had 
placed at the disposal of the Government a Mercantile Marine 
of over 18,000,000 gross tons, which had been created as a result 
of the genius of human endeavour, built under a system of 
private enterprise. It was not a State or Government that had 
performed the achievement, but the courage and capital, the 
efforts, initiative, and enterprise of individuals. If the State 
through past Governments, had maintained the Navy in a 
similar standard of efficiency, when the emergency arose greater 
protection would have been available for our merchant ships, 
and some of the grievous losses of the early days Of the war 
might have been averted. Those losses were but part of the price 
of our unreadiness. Without our mercantile fleet this country 
would have been starved into submission; our factories would 
have lacked the raw materials for making the weapons of war 
and Hitler’s yoke would have extended over the whole of Europe 
and eventually over the rest of the world. 


Silos for Coal Storage 

In the course of an article by Sir Ernest Lemon, President 
of the Institution of Production Engineers, and a former Vice: 
President of the L.M.S.R., which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, the suggestion is made that the use of coal silos in which 
fuel could be stored until required by customers would result in 
the earlier release of wagons and thus would give a quicker tum- 
round of wagon stock. This is a matter which deserves clos 
consideration in planning for after the war. A good deal has 
been done during the emergency in building up reserve stocks 
of fuel during the summer, so as to ease the position on the 
railways and at the pits during the winter. Some aspects of this 
problem and the steps which might be taken to overcome it 
were dealt with in our December 31 issue. Sir Ernest Lemon 
is convinced that the costs of coal handling in all large towns 
could be reduced substantially if new methods were adopted, 
of which the silo is one. The present practice involves a large 
number of wagons standing for long periods before discharge, 
and at the same time debars high-capacity wagons from being 
used for coal in bulk. He instances a typical depot on the 
L.M.S.R. where there are 27 different coal merchants dealing 
with 20 different classes of coal, drawn from 150 collieries, t 
give some idea of the problem and the potentiality of the time 
factor in wagon discharge. 


L.M.S.R. Divisional Control Office 


On another page we give details of a new divisional] contr 
office on the L.M.S.R. system, which has replaced one totally 
destroyed during the period of heavy air attacks on this country. 
The new office is unique in that it functions as a district contrd 
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for the major portion of one of the four Operating Divisions of 
the L.M.S.R., and at the same time embraces the activities of 
4 divisional control. Also, in respect of the number of working 
positions and the intensity of the volume of traffic controlled 
this office is unparalleled in Great Britain, and _ possibly 
in the world. The equipping of the office involved the manufac- 
ture of large quantities of telephone apparatus specially designed 
for its needs, and utilising components in heavy demand by the 
Forces, Civil Defence Services, and the G.P.O. A measure of 
priority was secured from the G.P.O. Precedence Panel through 
the Ministry of War Transport. Approximately 7 miles of 
cabling were installed in about 370 lengths, and 65,000 wire 
terminals were involved in the installation work, apart from the 
internal key board connections. Direct telephonic communica- 
tion is provided with nearly 900 stations, signal boxes, locomo- 
tive depots, marshalling yards, and so forth, throughout the 
division and with adjoining divisional and district control offices. 


“The Runaway Train’’ from Bath 

Newspaper readers were recently regaled with a very lurid 
xccount of how a Great Western engine driver ‘‘ took 200 pas- 
sengers On a seven miles ride with death between Bath and 
Salisbury ’’ on March 3. The writers graphically describe how 
‘passengers were thrown off their feet as the train lurched in 
erratic bursts of speed up to 40 miles an hour and down to 
walking pace ’’ and ended with the statement that ‘‘ when the 
train came to a halt it took five men to overpower the driver 
who defended himself with a pick.’’ The facts are that the 
iriver of the 7.10 p.m. passenger train from Bristol to West- 
bury, after reaching Bath, re-started the train without authority 
and it became evident to the fireman that the driver was 
unwell. He therefore kept on the alert to take immediate action 
should circumstances demand it, but although several signals 
were passed at danger, the train reached Limpley Stoke safely. 
Here the driver was persuaded to leave the footplate and the 
train was worked forward by a relief driver. At no time were 
the passengers in danger, neither was the driver violent. It is 
understood that he has since been admitted to hospital for 
treatment. 


Home and Export Locomotive Building 


HE British locomotive manufacturing industry, in this war as 
in that of 1914-18, has been fully engaged, and would appear 

to be assured of capacity working for a good many months after 
the cessation of hostilities. It should then be in a position to 
resume its erstwhile place as an important factor in the nation’s 
export trade, but to enable it to do so successfully and with some 
assurance of permanence it will be necessary to remove some of the 
disabilities under which the industry laboured before the outbreak 
of war in 1939. The industry itself in pre-war years gave practical 
effect to a policy of self-help, and as a result it will be in a position 
to meet post-war conditions as a more compact, cohesive, and 
co-operative unit in the country’s trade front than was the case 
after the last war. 

In 1914 there were 16 private locomotive building companies 
in being ; they were :-— 

Avonside Engine Co, Ltd. 

W. G. Bagnall Limited. 

Andrew Barclay Sons & Co. Ltd. 

Beyer Peacock & Co. Ltd. 

Hawthorn Leslie & Co. Ltd. 

Hudswell Clarke & Co. Ltd. 

Hunslet Engine Co. Ltd. Vulcan Foundry Limited. 

Kerr, Stuart & Co. Ltd. Yorkshire Engine Co. Ltd. 

Attracted by the business then offering, two new entrants, 
Beardmore & Co. Ltd. and Armstrong-Whitworth & Co. Ltd. 
were added to the industry. The former undertaking, however, 
did not long survive the troublous times which faced the industry 
between the wars, and ceased to manufacture locomotives in about 
1929. [he remaining members of the industry also took steps to 
eliminate redundant building capacity and in 1937 Armstrong- 
Whitworths, by arrangement with the Locomotive Manufacturers 
Association and for valuable consideration, went out of the loco- 
motive industry. Similar arrangements were made with Nasmyth 
Wilson & Co. Ltd. in 1937, and with Kitson & Co. Ltd. in 1938. 
The L.M.A. took particular care that productive capacity for war 
purposes should not be lost to the country, having regard to the 
war clouds then gathering. The three firms referred to were left 
tee to manufacture anything except locomotives. Armstrong- 
Whitworth and Nasmyth Wilson, as their locomotive contracts 
fan out became engaged on work for Defence Ministries directly, 
and Kitson & Co. Ltd. went on to important general engineering 
work. Now, in the national interest the L.M.A. has a reed to a 


Kitson & Co. Ltd. 

Manning, Wardle & Co. Ltd. 
Nasmyth, Wilson & Co. Ltd. 
North British Locomotive Co. Ltd. 
Peckett & Sons Ltd. 

Robert Stephenson & Co. Ltd. 
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temporary waiver of covenants to the end that Kitson’s capacity 
may be available for locomotive work so as to assist production 
for direct war purposes. 


In 1939 the following companies constituted the industry as they 
do at the present time :— 
W. G. Bagnall Limited. 
Andrew Barclay Sons & Co. Ltd. 
Beyer Peacock & Co. Ltd. 
Hudswell Clarke & Co. Ltd. 
Hunslet Engine Co. Ltd. 
North British Locomotive Co. Ltd. 
Peckett & Sons Ltd. 
Robert Stephenson & Hawthorns Limited 
Vulcan Foundry Limited 
Yorkshire Engine Co. Ltd. 


It is not possible in the case of locomotives to state output in 
terms of numbers, as, of course, locomotives vary so much in 
types and sizes. To give some indication, however, it can be stated 
that the industry as at present constituted has a total annual 
productive capacity of some 1,000 main-line engines and 250 
shunters and industrial locomotives; in addition, a number of 
diesel locomotives and spare bogies and general spares are produced. 
At the present time that capacity is not fully engaged, owing to 
shortage of labour, but by a strong policy of dilution and improvi- 
sation production may not fall very greatly below the figures 
quoted. On the other hand, in the years since 1914 the 
following figures of the value of shipments of locomotives tell their 
own story :— 


£ £ 
1914 3,840,562 1927 2,286,543 
1915 2,475,445 1928 3,501,220 
1916 1,297,296 1929 3,275,153 
1917 1,629,543 1930 3,750,743 
1918 1,075,922 1931 1,496,869 
1919 1,781,234 1932 366,875 
1920 5,987,394 1933 734,428 
1921 7,936,903 1934 453,290 
1922 5,074,843 1935 876,703 
1923 2,893,626 1936 1,303,438 
1924 1,851,537 1937 1,130,637 
1925 2,558,887 1938... 1,714,815 
1926 3,043,131 1939 ... 1 ,068,466* 


* 8 months ended August, 193 


Since the amalgamations of the British home railway companies 
in 1923 into the present four major groups, the private builders 
have been largely dependent on overseas markets for their trade. 
The orders placed by the home railways with the private builders 
have been erratic and generally for small amounts; an exception 
was the order for 399 locomotives placed in 1935. Of these, 369 
were due to the programme of work undertaken by the railway 
companies, the cost of which was made from the raising of loans 
guaranteed by the Treasury; it was one of the conditions of the 
assistance then given the railway companies that the building of 
locomotives should be undertaken by the private manufacturers. 


The effect of the lack of an assured home market, with a corre- 
sponding spread of overhead costs and continuity of production 
has placed the private builders at a disadvantage in their compe- 
tition for overseas markets with German, American, and other 
foreign locomotive manufacturers, all of which build for their home 
railways. The private builders have frequently urged that they 
should be given some part of the home railway locomotive building 
as a matter of national policy to assist them in their export trade. 
The home railways, which are not permitted by their statutes to 
engage in export business, and since 1875 have been restrained 
from building for one another, have claimed that their building 
costs are less than those of the private builders. They have large 
shops, constantly engaged on repair and maintenance work, and 
which represent a very large aggregate capital investment. New 
locomotive building amounts to but a small part of the volume 
of work passing through these works, which are predominantly 
repair depots. The number of locomotives built by the railway 
companies and those bought by the companies from the private 
builders for 10 years before the outbreak of war, is shown in the 
following table :— 


In company’s By 


Year shops contractors Tota 
No. No. No. 

oP... le oni a 412 129 541 
1930 ... nee a wie 321 183 504 
a om sia pu 293 85 378 
i a tom a eH 263 6 269 
1933 219 ! 220 
1934 288 103 391 
1935 371 195 566 
1936 336 245 581 
1937 289 277 566 
1938 316 ~ 316 
Total 3,108 1,224 4,332 


The relative advantage of locomotives for use on the home 
railways being built by the railway companies or purchased by 
them from the private builders has been the subject of controversy 
for many years. As long ago as September 9, 1921, this matter 
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was dealt with at length in our columns in an editorial article, 
entitled ‘“‘ A Railway Manufacturing Controversy Viewed from a 
New Standpoint.’’ It was pointed out that the real business of a 
railway is to sell transport of passengers and goods, and that in 
the case of a locomotive built for overseas a large proportion of 
the money expended on it is retained and circulates widely in this 
country, and contributes to home railway traffic. Below we reprint 
the relative part of that editorial article. Because of changes in 
transport during the past 22 years, it may be that the advantage 
of the circulation of the money expended may go in part to road 
transport instead of almost entirely to rail transport. Nevertheless, 
it should be borne in mind that in many cases the road under- 
takings are associated with the railway companies, and in any 
event the major point remains as true now as at that time that the 
spending power circulates in this country. 
ssc 
The Railway Manufacturing Controversy 
Viewed from a New Standpoint* 
HE controversy regarding the relative advantages of railway 
companies manufacturing their own locomotives and rolling 
stock or purchasing them from private firms has _ con- 
tinued intermittently for many years past. We do not believe 
it will ever be settled satisfactorily on the mere question of 
price. It is a far bigger and more involved question than that. 
The directors and general managers of more than one railway 
have been quite open to conviction, and have gone so far as to 
call in chartered accountants of world-wide reputation to report 
to them on the cost of locomotive manufacture at their works. 
We believe these reports have supported the contention that a 
large railway company having to maintain its works anyhow, 
with a large and skilled administrative staff for repair work 
and maintenance, and being in a position to lay down a building 
programme for months and even years ahead, can manufacture 
new locomotives at prices which have surprised the private 
builders. But it is just because they are in the happy position 
of having a large nucleus of repair work and can arrange their 
programme for a steady output of a comparatively few standard 
types that they are able to manufacture so cheaply. If the 
same works had merely to rely on the manufacture of new loco- 
motives of various types and designs, and with no nucleus of 
repair work, the results would be very different. Having this 
backbone of repair work and knowing that the work has to be 
done anyhow, it is quixotic to argue that in order to arrive at 
a fair comparison as to the cost of locomotive building in railway 
shops or by outside engineering firms the railways should have 
separate works for new construction and repair. 

Nevertheless, we venture to suggest that the grouped railway 
companies should consider this subject very carefully. A certain 
amount of new construction will undoubtedly be carried on at 
Swindon, Crewe, Darlington, Doncaster, and other great railway 
works, but if the result of the grouping proposals is to reduce 
further the amount of home trade for the locomotive and roll- 
ing stock builders, it may, as Lord Ampthill has pointed out, 
make it impossible for private firms to continue to carry on their 
overseas trade. In the 30 millions a year of economies which 
Sir Eric Geddes has stated will result from Grouping, it may 
seem a small matter if these private firms should be put out of 
business. But in so doing the grouped companies would in effect 
be killing some of the geese who lay them golden eggs. As we 
have already stated this question is so far-reaching that it cannot 
be discussed merely on the question of prices. Let it be admitted 
at once that the railways can undertake a certain amount of new 
construction more cheaply than it can be performed by outside 
firms. Whatever else the Railways Act may do, it does not 
give British railways the power to enter the export trade, and if 
our railways are to be prosperous there must be a thriving export 
trade. With a nucleus of home orders the locomotive and rolling 
stock builders may continue to do a thriving export trade. 
It is to the railways’ own interests that they have this nucleus. 
German railway authorities, State-owned though they have been 
for years, have seen that their builders have it, and the American 
railways, equally far-sighted, see that their builders are secured 
in the same way. 

Railways’ real business is to sell transportation of passengers 
and goods; everything else is a side issue, always provided that 
their rates and fares are on an economic basis and that they are 
not spending 21s. to earn 20s. That being so, the railways’ own 
interest is to do everything possible to increase the volume of 
traffic. 


* Reprinted from The Railway Gazette of September 9, 1921. Allowance has to 
be made for the growth of road transport since that time 
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Take the case of a locomotive costing, say, £12,000 for India, 
South Africa, Argentina or somewhere else overseas. It may not 
seem an important matter to the British railway companig 
whether this locomotive is built in Germany or in the United 
States. But it is of the greatest importance. If the order for the 
£12,000 locomotive comes to this country it means that in the 
long run at least £8,000 of it, and possibly more, goes to the 
railways in rates and fares, At first sight this seems an exagge. 
ration of the wildest character, but let us follow the matter out 
The consulting engineers and inspectors and agents of the over. 
seas railway concerned with the order travel by train, and th 
and their families have to be fed and clothed, and their clothes 
and food are transported by train. The iron and steel which 
go to the making of the locomotive, and the coal used in its 
production, are transported by train, and the colliers and stee| 
workers have to be fed and clothed, and their requirements jn 
various stages of production are transported by train as between 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer. Occasionally in the 
summer these workers go for holidays, and then, despite motor 
charabanc competition, they more often than not travel by train 

The beer which they drink and the malt which goes to its 
making are transported by train, and when they want amuse. 
ment they go to a music hall or cinema, and from one town to 
another the films and music hall artists travel by train. Then 
we come to the speciality makers of valve gears, superheater, 
lubricators, injectors, ejectors, brake equipment, and paint, and 
the hundred and one other patent devices that go to the making 
of a modern locomotive. The representatives of these firms travel 
by train and are often good customers of railway hotels. The 
workpeople they employ travel by train, and they have to be 
fed and clothed, and the goods which they use are transported 
by train. We might carry this line of argument a stage further 
and point out how in prosperous times both employers and 
employed move into new houses and how the material used 
in building is transported by train, and how the people in the 
building trade also go for holidays and have to be fed and 
clothed, all of which means more business for the railways 

Then the locomotive and carriage builders, colliery companies 
and the speciality makers having banking accounts and the bank 
inspectors on their rounds from one town to another travel by 
train and the bank clerks occasionally go for holidays and travel 
by train. Likewise they have to be fed and clothed, and their 
requirements are transported by train. Then the locomotive 
and carriage builders, colliery, iron and steel, and speciality 
companies have shareholders and when these shareholders receive 
handsome dividends they have more to spend in travelling by 
train and on food and clothes and houses and so forth, all of 
which are transported by train, and the fulfilment of their 
requirements even down to the supply of new motorcars, means 
more traffic for the railways. Moreover, all these people pay 
income tax, and the hordes of inland revenue officers, inspectors 
assessors, collectors, and clerks occasionally take holidays and 
travel by train. To appease captious critics we have assumed 
that in travelling to or from their daily work they always go 
by bus or train. They have also to be fed, clothed, and housed, 
and their requirements are transported by train. In fact, we 
could go on in this style for pages and pages, following out the 
very far-reaching cumulative effect on British railways through 
orders for locomotives and rolling stock coming to this country 
from overseas, and what they lose if these orders go to Germany 
or America. We hope we have said enough to cause many mail 
way directors and managers to pause and think and to realise 
that this vexed question of supporting the private builder 
by a fair share of orders is a subject fraught with far 
greater possibilities of prosperity or ruin than has yet been fully 
realised. 























The Case Against Coal Nationalisation 


N our last week’s issue we made reference to a booklet prepared 
by Mr. A. K. McCosh setting out the case against the 
nationalisation of the coal mines and we pointed out that many 
of the arguments in this connection relating to coal, applied 
equally to railways. There is this difference, that whereas the 
output of the mines has suffered substantial shrinkage over the 
past 2 or 3 years—compared with 1939, the average output per 
man-shift fell in 1942 from 22-88 cwt. to 20-83 cwt.—the move- 
ment of traffic on the railways has continued to rise. Nationalisa- 
tion of the coal mines is being advocated by some as a meals 
to overcome the grave problem which has arisen at the pits 
and which in its simplest terms resolves itself into the fact 
that insufficient coal is being produced to supply the nation’s 
need. Mr. McCosh draws on wide experience not only of the 
coalmining industry, in which he has spent all his business life 
both on the production and commercial sides, but also of two 
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largest coal-using industries in the country. He is Chair- 


of the 
man of the Scottish Colliery Owners, ex-President of the British 
Iron & Steel Federation, and a Director of the London & North 


Eastern Railway Company. He knows, therefore, the gravity of 
the problem from the aspect of both producers and consumers, 
but he leaves no doubt of his conviction that far from con- 
tributing towards a solution of that problem, nationalisation of 
the pits would be more likely gravely to aggravate it. Some 
indication of the decline in output which has taken place may 
be gathered from the official statements issued by the Ministry 
of Fuel & Power, which show that for the 52 weeks ended 
October 30, 1943, the output of saleable coal was only 198,356,800 
tons as compared with 206,344,300 tons in 1941, when about 
13,000 fewer men were employed in the mines. 

Mr. McCosh deals in detail with the several reasons which have 
been put forward to account for the fall in output. These 
include: (a) that the men are getting older; (b) that they are 
tired; (c) that their rations are insufficient; (d) that they are 
dissatisfied with their wages; (e) that rates of workmen’s com- 
pensation are too low; (f) that the liability to income tax reduces 
the incentive to work a full week’ (g) that the money incentive 
is failing because there is very little in most mining districts 
on which money can be spent He points out that obviously 
men who have been at the pits throughout the war are four 
years older than they were in 1939, but so too are the railway- 
men and the men employed in the production of iron and steel, 
in engineering, and so forth. Yet in these cases the amount of 
work now done is considerably greater than in peacetime, despite 
wartime handicaps such as the blackout, which does not affect 
the getting of coal. Moreover, increased mechanisation should 
tend to offset, to some extent, the greater age of the men, and 
the return of men to the industry from the Forces must have 
had the result of reducing the average age level. Nationalisation 
would not affect this factor any more than it would tiredness. 
Nor would it provide higher rations for the miners which, in 
any case, could be decreed by the Government at any time if it 
were considered necessary. There is already elaborate national 
and district machinery for wage discussions, and, if the mines 
were nationalised, the same or similar machinery would have to 
be employed. Workmen’s compensation would not be increased 
by nationalisation of the mines, and as to the disinclination 
among mine workers to the payment of income tax, a similar 
disinclination is not unknown in other quarters, but surely it is 
not suggested that if the mines were nationalised pit workers 
would be relieved of the payment of tax; if the money incentive 
is failing the argument for increased wages would appear to lose 
most of its force. Nationalisation would not increase the quantity 
of consumer’s goods in the shops or amenities on which money 
could be spent. 

The nearest approach to the nationalisation of the coal mines 
in this country was the control of the industry during and after 
the last war (from 1916-17 to March, 1921). It included full 
financial control, and the results were disastrous. The output 
per man-shift fell from 19} cwt. to less than 14} cwt.; wages 
cost per ton rose to five times the pre-war level, and became 
no less than 75 per cent. of the cost of production; the price 
of coal to the consumer rose to three times the pre-war level. 
At the beginning of 1921 the average loss per ton was 7s., and 
the Government was losing the taxpayers’ money in running the 
mines at the rate of £60,000,000 a year. The Government, faced 
with this position, hastily deccntrolled the industry, and left 
to the colliery owners the task of clearing up the mess which 
control had created, and of restoring prices and costs, and wages 
to an economic level. 

Nationalisation schemes, whether of the coal mines or of other 
industries, are seldom based on economic arguments, but 
generally are concerned more with social change than with indus- 
trial efficiency. It can hardly be argued seriously that the 
incentive to produce coal, or to run a railway, would be increased 
if everyone connected with the industry, from the manager 
downward, was, in effect, an established civil servant. Mining, 
which lives essentially by results, depends on skilled and 
experienced management, initiative, and the successful solution 
of an unending series of new problems. Speedy decisions are 
frequently required, and could not be obtained under bureaucratic 
working; as the workmen cannot be closely and constantly 
supervised, because the work is scattered and carried on in con- 
fined spaces, judgments must be based on results, and strict 
discipline is necessary, not only for the sake of output, but 
to ensure safety. Under nationalisation the management always 
would be under criticism, with the result that good men would 
leave the industry, and the easiest way would be taken by the 
femainder, with consequent loss of efficiency. 

From 1936 onwards relations between the colliery owners and 
the leaders of the Mineworkers’ Federation showed a noticeable 
and marked improvement. There was a real disposition to work 
together for the future. While that disposition lasted the prob- 
lems arising out of the war were faced in a realistic spirit, 
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difficulties were overcome, and production was remarkably well 
maintained. But the political issue of nationalisation has been 
raised agaain recently; the miners have been led to believe that 
if they play their cards properly the Government will give way 
and nationalisation will be achieved. Mr. McCosh concludes by 
pointing out that this is no time for political card playing. The 
miners should realise and accept their responsibilities. When 
they do so, even the present labour force can give the nation 
all the coal it needs. 


Temporary Government Control of Railways 
in the United States 
WHEREAS our railways have been under Government control 
since the outbreak of war, the U.S.A. railways carried on 
as independent private undertakings until December 27 last. By 
an Executive Order, effective at 7 p.m. on that date, President 
Roosevelt, by virtue of his emergency powers, directed the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. H. L. Stimson, to take possession and control 
of all common carrier lines because their continuous operation 
was jeopardised by strikes called to start on December 31}. 
Originally, strike notices had been issued by the whole of the 20 
unions which represent American railway employees. Five of 
these unions draw their members from locomotive engineers and 
firemen, conductors, switchmen (shunters) and other operating 
staff. The 15 unions covering other railway grades are styled 
‘co-operating non-operating bodies.’’ For short the two sets of 
unions and members are called ‘‘ ops’’ and ‘‘non-ops.’’ The 
existence of so many different societies is apt to cause endless 
trouble in negotiating wages and conditions of service as may be 
judged by the cross-currents which frequently arise over staff 
matters in this country, though no more than three unions cover 
the whole field of railway traffic working. The American pro- 
cedure is further complicated by the occasional reference of 
wages disputes to special emergency boards and also by the fact 
that any settlemeat proposed by the interested parties must have 
the approval of the Economic Stabilisation Director. 

The temporary seizure of the railways took place because Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who was prepared to act as arbitrator between the 
unions and the companies, could not wait until the last moment 
to take action to ensure that supplies for the fighting forces were 
not interrupted. His order laid down that:— 

(1) the carriers were to continue their managerial functions 
as far as practicable; 

(2) the unions were not to be curbed, workers having the right. 
to remain members; and 

(3) the regulation of the railways in conformity with the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and other federal or state laws was not 
abrogated. 

The Secretary of War thereupon designated Lt.-General Brehon 
B. Somerwell, commanding general of the Army Service Forces, 
to act for him in carrying out the provisions of the executive 
order. Under General Somerwell’s supervision, responsibility for 
‘operations rested with Major-General C. P. Gross, Chief of Trans- 
portation, Army Service Forces. Mr. Martin W. Clement, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was selected as adviser to 
these officers and they also had the help of the staff of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, which, for two years, had been 
co-operating with the War Department in current problems. 
Seven operating regions were set up, each in charge of a. railway 
president who was commissioned a colonel in the Army. Steps 
were also taken to assign qualified officers to key points on the 
railways, so that they would be on the spot in case it became 
necessary to take direct action. The precaution was also taken 
to announce that all wages scales and working agreements in 
effect on December 27 would remain unchanged so long as army 
operation of the railways was in force. 

In the meantime President Roosevelt confirmed an increase of 
4 cents an hour already approved, through the usual negotiating 
machinery, for the members of the two operating unions which 
had withdrawn their strike orders. He granted a further increase. 
of 5 cents an hour in lieu of claims for time and a half for over- 
time in excess of 40 hours a week and for expenses while away 
from home. He also approved a holiday of one week a year with 
pay at the basic hourly rate of employment: this arrangement 
already applies to non-operating employees. The President 
directed that his award should have effect for the duration of the 
war without prejudice to the rights of either party thereafter. 

The leaders of the three recalcitrant operating brotherhoods, 
wno had stubbornly refused to allow the President to arbitrate, 
capitulated on January 18 and accepted his award. A settlement 
had also been reached in the ‘‘ non-ops’’’ case, giving all these 
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grades an increase of 9 cents an hour or more through the intro- 
duction of the “‘ in lieu of overtime’’ issue. Oddly enough, the 
‘*non-op’’ unions had previously agreed with the carriers on an 
all-round advance of 8 cents an hour, but the Stabilisation Direc- 
tor considered that smaller uniform increase as “‘ inflationary ’’ ! 

On January 18 the President was thus able to advise the Secre- 
tary of War that all unsolved wage questions were disposed of 
and that railwaymen would carry on so that there would be no 
diminution in the rising tide of America’s military might. The 
War Department at once turned back the railways to the owning 
companies ‘‘ with their books intact.’’ Things were wound up 
as though the Department had never been in the railway busi- 
ness and no money passed between it and the carriers. Mr. 
Stimson, however, was at pains to state that the Army’s interest 
in the smooth running of the railways was not lessened by their 
return to private operation. The Army looked to every railway- 
man to be at his duty station regularly and keep intact the life- 
line of transport on which all plans depended. 

On January 19 Mr. J. J. Pelley, Chairman of the Association 
of American Railroads, wrote to the President expressing the 
railway companies’ appreciation of the efficiency with which the 
Army had acted throughout the crisis. The country, he said, 
was tremendously relieved ‘‘by reason of the extraordinary 
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facility with which this far-flung and complicated transition was 
accomplished.’’ This view is confirmed by a telegram sent to 
the President on December 22 by Mr. G. H. Shafer, President of 
the National Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards, urging 
that the wage controversy be settled without further ‘‘ govern- 
ment face-saving gestures ’’—to remove the danger of “‘a para- 
lysing strike,’’ to continue ‘‘ operation of the railroads by their 
own owners,’’ and above all ‘‘ to get on with the war.’’ This 
intervention by the traders exemplifies the friendly co-operative 
spirit which exists between the Shippers’ Advisory Boards and the 
railways. 

The railway workers were not behindhand in thanking the Pre- 
sident for his sympathetic attitude towards their claims and for 
his help in surmounting obstacles to a fair settlement. So with 
compliments on all sides the curtain fell on a remarkable episode 
in American railway history. For little more than three weeks 
the Government had control of the 230,000 miles of railway in 
the States, but it must have been a hectic period crammed with 
incident and excitement. We have been able to give this account 
of the crisis through the courtesy of Mr. S. Dunn and Mr. J. G. 
Lyne of the Railway Age who rightly judged that we would be 
interested in the story of the Army’s taking over the lines and 
were kind enough to send us full details. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 


Chief Engineer 


Oakfield, Oakley Street, 
Shrewsbury. February 28 
To THE Epiror oF THE Rattway GAZETTE 

Sir,—Mr. George Dow, Press Relations Officer, L.N.E.R., 
in his letter under the above heading in your issue of 
February 18, to quote his own words, thinks it is worth while 
pointing out that signalling and telegraphy are not civil engi- 
neering. I do not think Mr. Dow’s assertion should pass 
unchallenged, as the two subjects are branches’ of civil engineer- 
ing, and have always been recognised as such. 

It was an eminent civil engineer, Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, 
who first introduced semaphore signals on railways, and so far 
as telegraphy and telephony are concerned it is necessary to 
mention the names of only two other eminent civil engineers, 
Sir Wm. H. Preece and Sir Charles T. Bright. The two former 
civil engineers were in their time. Presidents of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, an Institution which has recorded on its 
register a long line of distinguished railway signal and telegraph 
engineers. 

I suggest that Mr. Dow seeks enlightenment as to what con- 
stitutes the profession of civil engineering, and he can find this 
out by reference to the Charter of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

There seems to be an opinion abroad that a civil engineer 
deals only with bricks and mortar, muck shifting, and such like 
work, and the sooner this notion is dispelled the better for the 
profession of civil engineering. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. H. BIRD, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Aluminium-Alloy Members for Bridges 


Wrought Light Alloys Development Association, 
Union Chambers, 63, Temple Row, 


Birmingham 2. March 1 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 

Srr,—With reference to your note on page 178 of The Railway 
Gazette of February 25 last regarding the strengthening of 
railway bridges to accommodate increasing super-imposed loads, 
[I would like to bring to your attention the possibility of reduc- 
ing the dead-weight of bridges by replacing existing steel 
members with strong, light aluminium-alloy members. These 
members would be as strong as those they replaced but would 
be only 40-60 per cent, of their weight. The super-imposed 
loads, therefore, could be increased by the equivalent of the 
weight thereby saved. 

As an example of this method of adaptation may be quoted 
the road bridge at Pittsburgh U.S.A. This was built in 1882 
of steel, and comprised two 360-ft. spans with shorter approach 
spans. Within recent years the bridge became inadequate for the 
increasing traffic, but after careful investigation it was decided 
that by maintaining the existing steel main girders and replacing 
the existing cross girders and longitudinal beams with high- 


strength light aluminium-alloys, a total dead-weight of 751 tons, 
or about 1 ton per linear foot of the bridge, could be saved. This 
was proceeded with and the cost was about 25 per cent. the cost 
of a new bridge for the same purpose. 

At present, aluminium alloys are not available for general use, 
but it seems desirable to consider now the advantages of their 
use so that they may be fully exploited for such purposes later on. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. V. PIKE, 
A.M.I.C.E., A.M.1.Struct.E. 


Transport to the Crystal Palace 


Bordyke, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex. February 26 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 

Sir,—The editorial note in The Railway Gazette of yesterday 
succinctly describes the Southern Railway’s excellent services to 
and from what was the Crystal Palace. Indeed, it was the close 
co-operation between the L.B. & S.C.R. and those . interested 
in the Palace, that was responsible for the immediate popularity 
of the Crystal Palace. This largely resulted from the circum- 
stance that Samuel Laing, M.P., was Chairman of both the 
L.B. & S.C.R. directors and the Proprietors of the Crystal 
Palace, which was incorporated by Royal Charter. 

The original arrangement between the railway and the Palace 
was for a new station at Sydenham, and a branch, } mile long, 
to the Palace, which it was then intended should be in the 
grounds. £50,000 was the estimated cost of carrying out the 
above arrangement. The railway was to receive as a first charge 
on the joint earnings of the section of railway and of the Crystal 
Palace, interest on the above sum. 

Before much had been done, it was decided to erect the 
Palace at the top of Norwood Hill. To reach the summit it 
was necessary to make the branch railway 1} mile in length, 
whilst, instead of being practically level, it was on a severe 
rising gradient. The alteration of the site meant not only a longer 
railway, but heavier works and more expensive working. The rise 
was stated to be 250 ft., making the average gradient 1 in 26-4. 
Trains of 10 to 12 of the light 4-wheel coaches was the maximum 
load the engine could haul up the bank. The up line trains 
could, however, descend by gravity, if they were controlled by 
the engine and brakes, and provided that proper care was 
taken. 

It was evident that the new programme was entirely different 
from that under the £50,000 agreement. Finally the amount 
was increased to £150,000, which necessitated new arrangements 
as to division of profits. The cost of the branch was agreed at 
£45,000; the remainder of the £150,000 was for a proportion of 
the cost of a fourth line of rail between Corbetts Lane Junction 
and Sydenham, and the enlargement of London Bridge Station 
to accommodate the Palace trains. ; 

The Palace was opened on June 10, 1854, by Queen Victoria. 
The ordinary train service from the opening of the Palace was 
36 trains, divided between up and down on Is. days (Monday to 
Friday) and 21 (up and down) on Saturdays, 5s. admission. On 
1s. days, the fare, including admission, was 1s. 6d. return from 
London Bridge. The return railway journey was 15 miles. Of 
the 1s. 6d. the Palace Company received 1s. 1d. and the railway 
5d. After the above proportion and those from second and 
first class tickets, on the first £30,000 receipts, the railwa¥ 
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received 74d. and the Palace Ccmpany 103d. of the Is. 6d. 


fare, etc. 

The train service on 1s. days was, down 7.10, 8.10, and 
9.10 a-m.; commencing with the 9.10 the service was _half- 
hourly to 5.10 p.m. The up trains were half-hourly from 
11.50 a.m to 7.50 p.m. Additional up and down trains were run 
as necessary. The first three down trains called at New 
Cross and Forest Hill, as did the 5.50, 6.50, and 7.50 up 
trains. The remaining trains, presumably, did not make any 
intermediate stops. x 

Not long after the opening of the Palace, the Chairman of the 
L.B. & S.C.R. stated that many complaints had been made of 
late departure of the trains from London Bridge. He said he 
had looked into the matter, and that only three times had trains 
started late, over a period of 40 days, during which 1,200 trains 
had been run in the Palace service. The apparent late departure 
occurred when three trains were dispatched 10 minutes early, 
because they were fully loaded. The Stationmaster had expected 
that up trains would arrive soon, which would have been utilised 
as relief trains to the Palace. , 

River steamboats made special calls at the south side London 
Bridge pier. in connection with the Palace trains; railway-cum- 
admission tickets were issued at the river pier. The holders of 
those tickets reached the railway platform by a reserved entrance, 
so that they avoided the crush at the station. Passengers had to 
be provided with the exact fare. No change was given at the 
station and pier. 

Before the line to the Crystal Palace was completed, it was 
recognised that London Bridge Station was very inconvenient for 
West End residents. Under the auspices of the L.B. & S.C.R., 
the sanction of Parliament was obtained in 1853 for the West 
End of London & Crystal Palace Railway to construct a line 
from the L. & S.W.R. at New Wandsworth to the Crystal Palace. 
Later, the railway was extended from the L. & S.W.R. to the 
south end of the then new Chelsea Suspension Bridge, and 
finally across the Thames to Victoria, thus giving the L.B. & 
S.C.R. a West End terminus. Judging from later mileages, 
apparently to make a better connection with the L.B. & S.C.R. 
at the Palace, the station there was not constructed inside the 
Palace as orginally proposed, but a short distance east of the 
building, thus reducing the distance from Sydenham, and pre- 
sumably easing the gradients to the Low. Level Station. This, 
however, meant a stiff climb for passengers from the station to 
the Palace. Financial contracts between the Palace Company 
ind the ‘‘ short railway with the long name,’’ somewhat similar 
to those with the L.B. & S.C.R., were agreed as to the division 
of the revenue. 

Arrangements had been made by the L.B. & S.C.R. with the 
West End of London & Crystal Palace Railway for the train 
service over the latter line, when completed, to save shunting at 
the Crystal Palace Station, to work through in both directions 
between Battersea and London Bridge. The line was opened on 
December 1, 1856, between the Crystal Palace and New Wands- 
worth, and was worked by the L.B. & S.C.R. The extension to 
Battersea was opened on March 29, 1858, and the line to Victoria 
on October 2, 1860. 

It was not till August 1, 1865, that the L.C. & D.R. branch 
to the Crystal Palace High Level terminus was opened, and 
therefore unconnected with the unusual arrangements made by 
the Palace Company and the L.B. & S.C.R. and W.E.L. & C.P. 
Railways. But as your editorial note, Sir, concerned the 
Southern Railway electric services to the Palace districts, mention 
is made of the High Level Station. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. A. SEKON 


The Railway Control Agreement 


10, Humberstone Close, 
Luton. March 6 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWay GAZETTE 

Sir,—Do you not consider it should be an editor’s duty to 
attack, mot defend, the iniquitous railway control agreement? 
If you were an unfortunate L.N.E.R. 5 per cent. preferred 
ordinary stockholder I feel confident you would have written 
differently in regard to the railway case than you have done 
recently. The railway control agreement is an absolute disgrace 
to the British sense of justice and fair play. 

How can this country possibly expect other countries to 
honour their obligations when they are aware of such a disgraceful 
agreement as the railway agreement existing, which was forced 
on stockholders without their knowledge or consent? The British 
Government: needs reminding of a commandment which reads: 

Thou shalt not steal.”’ 

Cannot you use your paper in an endeavour to secure justice 
for railway stockholders? 

Yours trulv, 
W. D. WHITE 


“FINE RUNNING CLEARANCE- 
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Vague War Transport Statistics 
London, ©.C.4, March 4 
To THE EpiToR oF THE RaAILway GAZETTE 


Str,—The figures about British railways, which you print on 
page 225 of your interesting issue of March 3, are a poor substitute 
for proper statistics and may indeed be misleading. We are told 
for example that a record number of loaded wagons was despatched 
in 1943, but nothing is said about their average load or the average 
length of haul. Why does the R.E.C. state vaguely that 1,000,000 
more ton miles an hour are being operated than before the war, 
instead of giving the actual ton mileage and train mileage for the 
periods compared, with the percentage variations? Surely no 
practical railwayman speaks about the ton miles he is handling per 
hour ! 

Again, one can make nothing of the statement that locomotives 
are spending 7,000,000 more hours per annum in traffic than they 
did in peacetime. What matters is the amount of productive work 
which the locomotives did, especially in moving freight trains. Why 
cannot we have the average daily mileage for freight engines and the 
freight train speed ? Evidently the statistics are available and the 
failure to publish them is apt to make critics of our railways—by 
no means an insignificant company—doubt whether the lines are 
being worked efficiently. 

Yours faithfully 
STATISTICIAN 


Locomotive Eccentrics 


The Eyre Smelting Co. Ltd., 
Tandem ‘Works, Merton Abbey, 
London. February 28 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


S1r,—1l have been interested in your description and drawing 
on page 181 of The Railway Gazette of February 25 of the 
eccentric strap used in Harland & Wolff Limited heavy-oil engines. 
The design as it stands should prove very satisfactory for forced 
lubrication, but would require modification before it could be 
applied successfully to locomotive eccentrics. 

[here is one point, however, on which perhaps you would be 
good enough to enlighten me. You say at the beginning of the 
fourth paragraph that there is little hope of anti-friction bearings 
being used in locomotives with inside eccentrics. I am wondering 
what objection there can be to using a white metalled strap. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cc. R. PASLEY, 
Rail ay Department 


[The type of design in mind, as an alternative to that ‘illus- 
trated in the article, is shown in the drawing reproduced 
hereunder : — 


ABOVE C/L. SHOWS SCHEME USING LOOSE 
END PLATE AND CONNECTING ROD BORED 


BELOW C/L. SHOWS SCHEME WITH 
CONNECTING ROD BORED WITH SOLID 
SHOULDER FOR BEARING 
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A ball-bearing eccentric by Ransome & Marles Limited 


This would not overcome the difficulty of split races, which 
inside cylinders and valve gear would necessitate. At present 
white metalled straps are universal in such cases. The purpose 
of the article was to draw attention to the possibility of further 
improvements, using as an exploratory basis the forced-lubrication 
design described by Mr. Pounder, but modified to suit the 
exigencies of railway locomotive operation.—Ep. R.G.] 





The Scrap Heap 


, 


‘Change at Pretoria,’’ said the book- 
ing clerk to-the country dame who was 
taking a ticket from Johannesburg to 
Middelburg. ‘‘ None of your tricks,’’ 
declared the old lady. ‘*T want my 
change here, before I get into the train!’’ 
—From ‘“‘ The Star’’ (Johannesburg). 

* * * 


DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS 

The function of direction is entirely 
different from the function of manage 
ment. Managers must be full-time 
employees of the company and all the 
Managers of this company are full-time 
employees. Directors are chosen for their 
contacts with the outside world, and the 
wider those contacts are the greater use 
they can be in directing the affairs of the 
company.—Sir Ronald Matthews at the 
L.N.E.R. annual meeting. 

* * * 


RAILWAYMEN’S Hours In 1871 

In The Daily Telegraph of Monday, 
December 4, 1871, is published an account 

by our own Commissioner ’’ of a meeting 
of railway servants held the previous day 
‘to further the objects of securing ten 
hours for a day’s labour, payment for 
Sunday duty, and weekly payment of 
wages.’’ Notice of the meeting was by a 
tiny hand-bill passed privately from hand to 
hand, which asked each recipient to inform 
his mates and solicit them to attend. Some 
200-300 men attended. Among them were 
engine-drivers, guards, firemen, signalmen, 
porters, pointsmen, and shunters. There 
was no spouting at the meeting, and no 
platform parade of meeting. ‘‘ Here were 
200 intelligent, decent, and well-behaved 
men, representing at least 200,000 of their 
kind, met together to compare notes as it 
were, and to discuss among themselves 
whether it was not high time that some- 
thing was done, not only to raise from their 
shoulders the crushing burden of night work 
as well as day work, and of Sunday work as 
well as week-day, but to relieve them of the 
terrible danger of being accessory to man- 
slaughter—a peril which is at present 


— 
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forced on them, and which overshadows 
every hour of their working lives . . . For 
public safety’s sake—it is time that 
exposure was made and inquiry instituted. 
The season of Christmas is approaching 
when trains will be crowded, and the traffic 
vastly increased.” 

The writer then proceeds to give instances 
actually brought before the meeting. 
Names and the lines on which the men 
worked were not given. 

A, a guard. A man middle-aged, and 
many years on the line. He kept a record 
of his time during six weeks, but would not 
have thought of showing it only that the 
last week was “‘ such a buster.”’ 

First week 63 hr. 36 min. 
Second week 82 hr. 20 min. 
Third week -. 74hr. 49 min. 
Fourth week ... . 100 hr. 57 min. 
Fifth week . 74hr. 13 min. 
Sixth week ... ie «-» 112 hr. 20 min. 

This showed an average of 85 hr. for each 
week. The weck of 112 hr. was cut up into 
six portions, each of which “‘ the company 
facetiously call a day.”’ 

Monday—Left home quarter to two in 
the morning. Home, half past one Tuesday 
morning. 

Tuesday—Left home quarter-past twelve 
noon. Home half past eight Wednesday 
morning. 

Wednesday—Left home twelve noon. 
Home quarter past five. 

Thursday—Left home quarter to two in 
the morning; got home quarter past one 
Friday morning. 

Friday—Left home twelve noon; got 
home twenty minutes to eight Saturday 
morning. 

Saturday—Left station eight o’clock at 
night ; got home at a quarter to twelve. 

‘“* And for this 112 hr. care and vigilance 
Railway Guard A received, in addition to 
his regular wages of 28s. a week, the hand- 
some sum of 4s. 6d., or one day’s pay. 

B is an engine-driver. B is better off 
than A, inasmuch as he hasa stated number 
of hours that are regarded as a fair day’s 
work, and beyond these he is allowed over- 
time. But the way in which a railway 
driver’s time is made out is somewhat 
remarkable. For his regular wages he has 
to work 12 hr. a day, or 72 hr. a week ; but 
the week’s work is never cut into six equal 
portions. Said Driver B had to make 
























































“Anyone else for the War Office?” 


[Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of ‘‘ Punch ”’ 
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up his 72 hr. in any way those in authority 
found convenient. For instance, last 
Monday and Wednesday he worked 19 hr 
right off; and on Tuesday and Thursday 
he had to “ go on ”’ from two in the mornin 
till seven, to make his time right for the four 
days. 

““An engineer or other handicraft man 
is expected to work no more than 54 hr. 
between Sunday and Sunday, and he per- 
forms this work quietly at his bench, with 
ample time between whiles to get his dinner 
and smoke his pipe after it. 

““C, a signalman asserts that in the week 
beginning the 19th and ending the 25th of 
last month he worked 122 hr. and 20 min., 
which included a spell of 15 hr. 40 min. on 
Sunday, when he commenced this mild 
week’s labour, and 19 hr. 10 min. on 
Saturday, when he completed it, and, to 
the satisfaction of his employers, made good 
his claim to the sum of 25s. This he 
would have received had he worked but 
72 hr. ; for the 30 hr. overtime he got not 
a penny.”’ 

Asked how he contrived to keep awake, 
C replied: ‘‘ Keep awake, how can I? 
How can any of us, shut up there by our- 
selves through so many hours of the night ? 
I doze off, and depend on the telegraph bell 
waking me.”’ Asked what would happen if 
he were very tired and sound asleep, and 
did not hear the bell, he replied, “‘ Why, 
then the driver of the incoming train will 
blow his whistle, knowing that something 
must be amiss, and if that don’t wake me, 
he sends his fireman to see what’s the 
matter. This happened many and many a 
time.”’ 

“D, a porter, informed his mates that 
his customary working hours on the South 
Western Railway were 124 all through the 
365 days of the year, or, leaving. Sunday 
out, 15}hr.aday. . . . The South Western 
Company pay porters at the munificent rate 
of 16s. a week, or rather 15s. 9d., stopping 
3d. for a sick fund. For a week recently 
D worked extra for a mate who was away 
sick. He worked seventeen hours a day 
through seven days and was paid 18s 
instead of 16s. 

Further, said D, ‘‘I got a mate to work 
for me today (Sunday), and to make up 
for it I shall have to work 17 hr. a day, both 
on Saturday and Sunday, for the next three 
weeks . . . If I, or any of us, lose so much 
as a quarter of an hour in the morning, we 
are stopped a quarter of a day, and in 
addition to that, we have to stop 2 hr. over 
at night to scrub floors and clean windows.” 
“That’s right enough,’’ bawled twenty 
voices at once—‘‘that’s the style .at 
Victoria, at Charing Cross, at Cannon Street 
—everywhere.”’ 

a + * 
TAILPIECE 
HALF THE BATTLE 

Rail transport is half the battle, 

As the nation is agreed, 

And the aim of British railways 

Is to win the war with speed. 

They are carrying the war load 

As it rises to its peak. 

Special trains convey the workers 

To the workshops every week. 

Guns, and tanks, and ammunition, 

Foodstuffs, mails, essential freight, 

These they carry through the blackout, 

And the trains are seldom late. 

Seven thousand war-time specials 

Is the present weekly rate. 

Have we not then cause to marvel 

At the driver and his mate? 

Give them praise, belaud their efforts, 

On their journeys day and night, 

For their work is half the battle 

The United Nations fight. 

WwW. E. N. 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


(From our correspondents) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Air Traffic Development 

At a recent meeting of representative 
stationmasters, Brigadier C. M. Hoffe, 
General Manager, South African Railways 
& Harbours, referred to the expected 
development after the war of air traffic 
which is likely to bring many visitors to the 
Union. He said that a large proportion of 
the fast passenger traffic would go by air, 
and the possibility that certain tourists 
would come to the Union by air instead of 
going to the French Riviera would make it 
essential that the hotels be modernised and 
rail travel be made as comfortable as 
possible. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Financial Results 

The report of the Commissioner of Rail- 
ways, Western Australia, for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1943, revealed a loss 
for the first three months of the current 
financial year of £143,458, compared with 
a loss of £32,397 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Earnings for 
the period were £1,102,700, an increase of 
{89,100, and working expenses amounted to 
{987,758 ,an increase of £199,461. Interest 
paid amounted to £258,500, an increase of 
£700. 
~ The increase in earnings was mainly on 
account of coaching traffic, which has shown 
a consistent improvement during the last 
few years. Earnings under this head were 
{352,320 for the quarter.ended September 
30, 1943, compared with £291,450, and 
£252,480, for the corresponding periods of 
1942 and 1941, respectively. Goods earn- 
ings for the quarter under review increased 
by approximately £15,000, and. livestock 
earnings by £10,000. 

Large items which contributed to the 
heavy increase in working expenditure were 
special expenditure at £53,752 (including 
£45,000 for deferred maintenance, to be 
carried out when labour and materials 
become available); fuel, £23,000 (due to 
the higher price of coal); basic-wage 
increases; and war increases granted to 
railway staff, £44,000. Among other 
factors were increased payments on account 
of pensions and superannuation; insur- 
ance; repairs to rolling stock; increased 
staff; and higher costs of sleepers, and of 
materials generally. 

Train-miles run in the quarter under 
review were 1,540,263, a decrease of 3,847 
train-miles from the same quarter of 1942; 
earnings a train-mile were 153-9ld., an 
increase of 31-38d. 


UNITED STATES 


New Signalling in Alabama 

Electric signalling apparatus has been 
brought into use recently at the passen- 
ger station of the Birmingham Terminal 
Company in Birmingham, Alabama. This 
joint station has ten passenger lines 
which fan out, at both ends, from double- 
track approaches; it is used by the follow- 
ing railways: the Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad; the Central of Georgia 
Railway; the Illinois Central System; the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway; the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; and the 
Southern Railway System. 

Before the alterations, the approaches 
were controlled by two_ electrically- 
operated signal-boxes, installed in 1907, 
of which the north box had 64 levers 
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and the south box 80 levers, and although 
solenoid-operated dwarf signals and Model 
‘*2”’ point machines were in use, there 
were no track circuits. 

Although there are only 40 scheduled 
trains daily through the station, many of 
these trains run in two or more sections; 
and as Birmingham is an important inter- 
change point, an average of eight shunt- 
ing movements is necessary with each 
train. These movements include setting 
off or picking up dining and sleeping cars, 
or other through vehicles, so that roads 
have to be reset from 400 to 600 times 
daily. 

The whole of the station layout, as 
well as the access to an adjacent South- 
ern Railway freight yard, includes 23 
single switches, 11 crossovers, one single 
and two double slips, a derail, and 51 
signals, and is now controlled from a 
central cabin by an ‘‘NX”’ all-relay 
interlocking plant. The operating panel 
has four sections set in an irregular semi- 
circle at 15 deg. angles, so that the 
operator can reach easily the operating 
knobs and buttons, which are set on an 
illurfinated station layout diagram adja- 
cent to the signals or switches which they 
control. The control machine has 50 
entrance knobs and 50 exit buttons; the 
entrance knobs can be pushed, pulled, or 
turned to exercise different forms of con- 
trol, and as soon as the operator has set 
a route all the switches automatically line 
up and lock before the appropriate signal 
indication is given. Ingenious methods of 
lighting on the panel and in the knobs 
give clear indications of all the signalling 
and train movements. 

Aluminium for Tank Wagons 

The use of aluminium in the construction 
of tank wagons is proving very successful 
in resisting corrosion ; for example, wagons 
which have been in use for 15 years with 
aluminium bodies and piping are showing 
none of the corrosion from which all-steel 
tank-wagons normally suffer. At present 
300 bogie tank wagons with aluminium 
tanks and pipes are in service on the 
American railways. 


SWITZERLAND 


Oensingen-Balsthal Railway 

Despite the difficulties connected with 
the shortage of materials it took only four 
months to electrify the 3-mile standard- 
gauge Oensingen-Balsthal Railway, on 
which, as recorded in The Railway Gazette of 
February 25, that form of traction was 
inaugurated on October 31; the cost was 
fr. 825,000. The line is owned and worked 
by a private company. A total of 523,996 
passengers was carried in 1942, compared 
with 467,440 in 1941; passenger receipts 
amounted to fr. 114,770 and fr. 108,510, 
respectively. Goods traffic in 1942 also 
increased ; 101,981 tonnes was: conveyed, 
against 93,508 tonnes in the previous year, 
and goods receipts rose to fr. 256,910 from 
fr. 235,700 in 1941. Total working receipts 
were fr. 402,840 (fr. 373,130) ; but working 
expenditure increased to fr. 361,410 
(fr. 319,620), and the operating surplus was 
reduced to fr. 41,430 from fr. 53,510. 

The fuel bill for 1942 was about the same 
as that for 1941, but the quality of the fuel 
was lower; consumption increased, and 
entailed expenditure of fr. 90,640, com- 
pared with fr. 75,830 for 1941. The un- 
favourable balance was fr. 20,790 (fr. 25,760), 
and no interest was paid on the share 
capital of fr. 425,000. The company paid 
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a dividend every year between 1903 and 
1935, but has paid none since. 

Trains are hauled by small electric loco- 
motives of the tractor type, similar to those 
used in shunting work on the Federal lines, 
each capable of dealing with a train of 
240 tonnes on a gradient of 1 in 80. Each 
locomotive weighs 28 tonnes. 


FRANCE 


Railway Post-War Requirements 

A report issued recently by the Compagnie 
de Dépdts et Agences de Vente d’Usines 
Métallurgiques analyses the probable post- 
war requirements of the French railways 
in respect of metallurgical products. It is 
stated that post-war requirements of the 
Société Nationale des Chemins de fer Fran- 
gais would be about 2,800,000 metric tons 
a year for replacements and repairs neces- 
sitated by the war (that is to say, exclusive 
of current annual replacements). About 
125,000 metric tons of metallurgical pro- 
ducts is estimated as likely to be required 
for the electrification programme covering, 
among others, the Paris-Lyons main line. 

Extensions to the Paris Underground 
system, reconstruction’ and modernisation 
of which is said urgently to be required, 
would take some 37,000 metric tons of 
steel, not including that needed for the 
replacement of rolling stock. 


DENMARK 


State Railways Position 

The report of the Danish State Railways 
for the year ended March 31, 1943, shows 
that the railways had to cope with con- 
tinually increasing traffic, which resulted 
from restrictions on road services and 
coastal shipping. The problem of fuel 
supply proved serious, although more home- 
produced fuel in the form of brown coal 
mainly from central Jutland has been 
available ; imports fell considerably. 

As a result of the serious fuel position 
early in the spring of 1943, a number of 
passenger trains was withdrawn as from 
March 15 last year. In general one train 
a day in each direction was discontinued 
on every line except on routes of minor 
importance on which the services already 
had been so reduced as not to permit 
further curtailments without endangering 
the transport of vital commodities. On a 
few lines carrying heavy traffic more than 
one train a day in each direction was with- 
drawn. On the whole the present passen- 
ger-train services represent about 55 per 
cent. of those in operation before the war. 

Efforts have been made to replace or 
modernise railway plant, but shortage of 
materials has proved an adverse factor, 
particularly in cases in which iron and 
cement have been required. In a number 
of cases during 1942-43 work in connection 
with the doubling of lines had to be re- 
stricted to excavation and to the formation. 

Locomotives and goods wagons are being 
built in accordance with the availability of 
materials. The reconstruction of a number 
of older 4-4-2-type passenger locomotives, 
and their conversion to the 4-6-2 wheel 
arrangement, have been taken in hand. 
They are to be used for mixed-traffic work, 
and have been replaced by eleven express 
passenger locomotives: bought from the 
Swedish State Railways. Six fast-train 
locomotives have been built, and a further 
six are to be completed shortly ; another 
seven will be built during 1944. 

A diesel railcar set of a new type, con- 
sisting of a motor coach and trailer, has 
been constructed, and is reported to have 
made successful trial runs. It is fitted 
with two 8-cylinder supercharged engines 
developing together 1,000 h.p. 
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Transport in the Future 


Some consideration of post-war needs 


By Sir Ernest Lemon, President of the Institution of Production Engineers, 
and a former Vice-President of the L.M.S.R. 


RAL transport has had more than a 

hundred years of historical and tra- 
ditional background, and due to its former 
monopolistic character has acquired a good 
deal of stolidity and perhaps inertia, a 
reluctance to modernise with the passing 
of the years. People often inquire as to 
the possibilities of air transport in com- 
petition with the railways in this country. 
Where there are natural difficulties such 
as mountainous country or transport over 
the sea or for distances, say, of 300-500 
miles, there is a field for the development 
of air transport, but in fairness to our 
marvellous body of air pilots I can only 
say that a very small proportion of the 
present skilled pilots will be employed on 
civil air lines in this country. As regards 
the manufacturing facilities, only a very 
small proportion of the total productive 
capacity now employed on aircraft for 
war purposes will be necessary in peace- 
time. 

Enormous capital expenditure has been 
put into factories by the Government, and I 
hope some very hard thinking is being done 
as to the uses these well-equipped factories 
can be put for producing goods other than 
aircraft. In this country we are at a dis- 
1dvantage, inasmuch as we started very 
carly in the industrial field, with the result 
that a considerable number of our factories 
and works are obsolete by modern 
standards. 

I would suggest that when it 
to concentrating the manufacture of civil 
aircraft in, say, three or four factories that 
those rendered redundant should be let 
off in sections to some of the smaller in- 
dustries possessing obsolete works and 
plant at a fairly low charge or rental. Some 
of the various trading estates set up in 
what were depressed areas will give you 
an idea of what I have in mind. 


comes 


Defence Industries 


With regard to all the ancillary industries 
necessary for the production and assembly of 
aircraft, such as, for example, the light-alloy 
industry which has grown to enormous pro- 
portions since the war compared with peace- 
time, my opinion is that it is vitally neces- 
sary that such an industry should be kept 
in being for the defence of the realm; it 
may indeed be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to insist that a proportion of public 
utility corporations should be required to 
use a proportion of this material (duralium) 
in the construction of their vehicles. 

This may mean that, taken on a purely 
commercial basis, it would be impossible 
for duralium to compete with, say, steel. 
On the other hand, to keep factories on a 
care and maintenance basis in my opinion 
would be wasteful because although it is 
fairly easy to construct a new factory and 
instal modern equipment, the great problem 
is to keep trained staff together working 
as a team. This explains to some extent 
why it took so long for our war production 
to get into its stride. 

I now turn to another phase of post-war 
development. What is going to be the 
future of electrification for the railways 
in this country ? My reply is that frankly 
[ do not know. It depends on the organi- 
sation after the war, the price of electricity 
compared with the cost of other forms of 
traction, and other considerations. I will, 








however, say this of electrification that it 
has three main advantages : 


An electric locomotive or a multiple 
power unit can run for a longer 
period before it is necessary for it 
to return to the running shed for 
servicing. 


(a 


(b) It is possible to draw on the power 
station for an overload over a given 
period, and the time taken in climb- 
ing gradients compared with steam 
traction in this country, due to 
loading gauge restrictions. 


Electric power is cleaner, consequent 
on the absence of smoke and grit, 
and from the point of view of passen- 
ger amenities this is an undoubted 
attraction. 


| may also ask what is to be the place 
of the diesel-electric locomotive which has 
been developed in this country and to a 
much larger extent in America. From my 
experience the most profitable field that I 
can see is for its use in shunting. Shunting 
is a very necessary evil on British railways 
and the costs in operating and the time 
factor are often disproportionately high. 
Here again, the cost of fuel and labour is 
the criterion, and whether we shall be able 
to import fuel at a reasonable cost after 
the war, and whether if manufactured in 
sufficient quantity the capital costs of 
diesel locomotives could be reduced. 

One point I would like to emphasise. In 
the future there is room for much greater 
co-operation between the railways and their 
customers, and I would like to see the 
customers get rid of their critical attitude 
towards the railways and substitute for it 
a co-operative spirit. It has been well said 
that unless a bargain satisfies both parties 
it is not a good one. To illustrate what I 
mean I| have talked to a number of Ameri- 
cans who are in this country dealing with 
transport, and they are rather amused at 
the small size of our wagons and loco- 
motives. So far as the locomotives are 
concerned it should be remembered that 
we in this country started early and the 
loading gauges we have now inherited are 
such that the financial cost of altering 
them is absolutely prohibitive. In the case 
of wagons, it has to be borne in mind that 
we are a smaller country than America 
and there is not the same scope for bulk 
transit with the -use of high-capacity 
wagons, say, of 50 to 100 tons. Never- 
theless, there could be a much greater use 
made of high-capacity wagons, say, up to 
40 or 50 tons, if the equipment at various 
factories and gas and electricity under- 
takings were designed to receive and dis- 
charge the larger wagons quickly. Similarly, 
in the case of retail distribution of coal, 
there is a big field for a complete overhaul 
of the present system of distributing 
domestic coal. I saw in the Press recently 
that the Coal Research Association has 
developed a more economical form of house- 
hold grate which, I presume, will make it 
unnecessary for so many grades of coal to 
be used. 


Coal Handling Problems 


When I say that at a typical depot on the 
L.M.S.R. there are 27 different coal mer- 
chants dealing in 20 different classes of coal, 
drawn from 150 different collieries, some 
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idea will be gained of the problem and the 
potentialities of the time factor in wagop 
discharge, and the subsequent road traps. 
port and the overlapping of merchants jp 


various areas. Of course, it is the customer 
that largely controls the number of grades 
of coal, as one desires ‘“‘ Derby Brights ” jp 
preference to some other kind, and so op 
ad infinitum almost. 

From the railway standpoint it means a 
large number of merchants have wagons 
standing for long periods before discharge 
and at the same time debarring high. 
capacity wagons being used for coal in bulk 
I have suggested on many occasions that 
this is a problem which requires to be 
tackled because 1 am convinced that the 
costs of coal handling in all large towns 
could be reduced substantially, if new 
methods were adopted. For example, coal 
silos could be used for storage until required 
by the customers which would release the 
wagons earlier—in fact, probably the sam 
day as received—and thus give a better 
turnround of wagon stock. 

Every transit unit, whether wagons 
locomotives, airplanes or ships, are onl 
earning money when they are in movement 
The wheels must be kept turning. The 
problem will become more acute with the 
payment of higher wages. When I am 
passing through Baker Street on a bus, | 
am appalled by the labour effort at the coal 
dump there ; coal man-handled at the rail- 
way depot, then unloaded there by hand 
and then when required again laboriously 
shovelled into a lorry. Maybe in the future 
there will be a greater use made of loading 
machines. I hope so. After all, coal dis- 
tributing centres should be designed and 
equipped on the lines of a modern factory 
where power is employed in every way in 
substitution for manual labour. Ther 
could be automatic shutes, automatic 
weighing, automatic bagging, and so on 
Possibly now that the Ministry of Fuel & 
Power and the various sections of the coal 
industry are working in closer unison ther 
may be a chance for coal handling and all it 
implies being properly tackled. Finally 
the use of high-capacity wagons fitted with 
automatic brakes enabling higher speeds t 
be run than at present will give economy in 
time and money to railways and the retailer 
and consumer alike. 








BRITISH WAGON Co. Ltp.—In the course 
of his statement presented in connection 
with the accounts for 1943 at the annual 
general meeting of the British Wagon Co 
Ltd. on March 3, the Chairman, Mr. W. H. 
Copley, intimated that the money employed 
at the end of the year in the financing of 
railway wagons, road vehicles, industrial 
plant and ship mortgages was less by 
£150,146 than a year ago by reason of the 
long-distance road haulage scheme of the 
Ministry of War Transport, added to the 
requisitioning of wagons and other restric- 
tions. The company was giving materia 
aid to the war effort and the board was 
confident that there would be an increased 
demand for its facilities in post-war recon- 
struction ; the board was taking all steps 
to ensure that the company would be ina 
position to take full advantage of that 
demand when it arose. The assistance 
which the company was giving, and _ had 
been able to give, for upwards of 70 years 
to its customers in acquiring wagons by 
hire-purchase had been extended over tht 
last 25 years to cover road vehicles and 
other plant, including agricultural machi- 
nery. The company’s operations demon- 
strated the value of private ownership it 
the past and the desirability of its con- 
tinuance in the future. 
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THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


L.M.S.R. New Divisional Control Office 
A standard for the future 


D' RING the period of heavy air attacks 
on this country the Centralised Con- 
trol Office of one of the four Operating 
Divisions of the L.M.S.R. was totally 
destroyed, and the protected emergency 
accommodation, which was already 
equipped with the necessary telephone 
apparatus, was brought into use. ; 

[The control shelter made provision for 
the continuance only of essential work 
during air raids and for occupation for 
brief periods during emergencies when, 
say, damage was sustained to the perma- 
nent office. This was in accordance with 
the policy adopted in respect of all Con- 
trol Offices on the L.M.S.R. system to 
ensure continuity of operation. In the 
case under notice, the emergency control 
shelter was designed to accommodate a 
staff of 28, but when it became necessary 
to use it as the regular office, it had to 
be staffed up to 36 persons on the day 
shift. The continuous occupation of the 
shelter, which is a considerable depth 
below ground, with artificial lighting and 
ventilation in constant use, was impairing 
the health and efficiency of the staff. 

It became necessary, therefore, to 
envisage the provision of a permanent 
installation. After plans had been drawn 
up, the equipping of the office involved 
the ordering and manufacture of large 
quantities of telephone apparatus specially 
designed to meet the needs of the office, 
utilising components in heavy demand by 
the Forces, Civil Defence Services, and 
the G.P.O., and to avoid long waits for 
materials, a measure of priority was 
secured from the G.P.O. Precedence Panel 
through the Ministry of War Transport. 

To minimise the labour and _ time 
factors, a large room in an existing build- 
ing was adapted as the Control Office 
and an adjoining room divided into two 
portions to form apparatus and cloak 
rooms respectively. On the main floor of 
the office are 32 desks laid out in two 
suites, each with 16 desks in rows of 8 
set back to back, but separated by a 
cable rack throughout its length. A dais 
across one end of the office accommodates 
desks for the Head Control and two 
Deputies (for the Eastern and Western 
Areas respectively), with a further desk 
alongside, making 36 in all. 

The desks on the two inside rows of 
the suites accommodate the 16 Section 
Controllers, and on the outside rows sit 
the Controllers responsible for such work 
is trainmen’s relief, unbalanced engines, 
distribution of passenger and freight 
rolling stock, etc. 

Fixed on the desk in front of each of 
the 35 Controllers is a lamp-signalling 
keyboard giving communication with the 
telephone circuits required, and a switch- 
board is provided on the dais for circuit 
switching. Direct and instantaneous tele- 
phonic communication is provided with 
nearly 900 stations, signal-boxes, loco- 
motive depots, marshalling yards, etc., 
throughout the Division, and with adjoin- 
ing Divisional and District Control Offices. 

the 38 control circuits involved are 
connected to each of the 19 keyboards 
fitted at the Chief Controller’s, Deputy 
Controllers’ and Assistant Controllers’ 
positions, but on the 16 keyboards pro- 
vided for the Section Controllers, selected 
Control circuits applicable only to the 
areas dealt with are reproduced. 

In addition to the normal control cir- 
cuits, each keyboard caters for, (a) Inter- 
communication facilities between all key- 
boards and the switchboard; (b) exchange 


facilities to the main station P.A.B.X.; 
(c) Post Office trunk subscribers’ facilities 
to enable earmarked P.O. trunks to be 
brought into use under emergency condi- 
tions. All these facilities are reproduced 
on the switchboard from which, in addi- 
tion, extensions are provided to selected 
administrative officers. 

Mounted above the keyboards on the 
Section Controllers’ desks (the two inside 
rows) and covering the cable racks are 
geographical train boards, which give a 
diagrammatic picture of the whole of the 
running lines and sidings for which each 























in the desks with racking for the custody 
of cards of various sizes according to the 
requirements of the work performed by 
the individuals. All desk surfaces are 
thus free from obstructions, with the 
exception of that of the Engine Controller, 
who relies on visual indicators in the 
form of coloured cards for the regulation 
of engines. Lighting is provided by 5 ft. 
tubular fluorescent lamps in two con- 
tinuous glass troughs running the length 
of the room. 

In reproducing the Control Office, no 
alterations were made to the external- 
line equipment. The multi-station 
‘control only ”’ circuits are divided into 
three or four groups, and each group is 
selectively called from the Control Office. 
Thus, although normal d.c. code ringing 
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Cable frame rack, vertical of which accommodates one 50-line and one 
20-line keyboard 


Section Controller is responsible, and indi- 
cate the capacity of loops, sidings, and 
yards, and all other essential information. 
These boards are holed for the pegging of 
cards displaying train and traffic par- 
ticulars. They are balanced on the out- 
side row of each suite by boards carrying 
a line diagram of the division. 

The train boards are 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
by 1 ft. 6 in. deep, and are mounted at 
a slope to correspond with the front face 
of the keyboards. These boards, as well 
as the line diagrams, are hinged to permit 
of access to wiring and to enable key- 
boards to be replaced when necessary. 

Simplicity of design has been achieved, 
and the maximum desk space made avail- 
able by dispensing with desk racks. This 
has been accomplished by fitting drawers 


is utilised, the number of codes is limited 
and simultaneous ringing of out-stations 
is restricted to the one group. To ring a 
station from the Control Office, the 
respective group ringing key is operated, 
which selects a ringing repeater relay 
associated with the particular group of 
stations required. The group ringing 
arrangements are as follow:— 

P-sitive battery to Aline 
Nezative battery to Bline 
Negative battery to Aline 

Pos tive battery to Bline 
Positive battery t>A & Blines 
Negat ve battery to E.rth 
Nezative battery to A & B lines 
Positive battery to Earth 


Group | 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
The ringing relay responds to the code 


ringing and applies ringing battery to the 
section of line covering the group. 
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When an outstation calls the Control 
Office, a ring-back tone is transmitted to 
the calling party to indicate the call has 
been registered in the Control Office. 

An incoming Control circuit call is 
indicated by the display of the associated 
call and busy lamps and pilot lamp on 
the plugboard and keyboards to which 
the circuit is connected. The pilot lamp 
normally has a steady glow, but flashes 
during ringing periods from outstations. 
Operation of the circuit key to the 
‘‘speak’’ position extinguishes the 
‘‘call’’ lamp, but the busy lamp con- 
tinues to glow on all keyboards concerned 
until the circuit key is restored to normal. 

A special feature has been introduced 
to enable a calling station to recall the 
Control Office after the original call has 
been made but not answered. The 
original call locks the line calling lamp, 
und a second call from the outstation 
operates an auxiliary line relay which 
registers a flashing signal on the main 
pilot lamp on the plugboard and each 
keyboard concerned. This feature en- 
ibles the calling station to indicate to 
the Control Office that an urgent matter 
s involved. 

An outgoing call is made by operating 
the circuit key to the ‘‘ speak ’’ position, 
thus connecting the operator’s telephone 
ind ringing unit to line. The outstation 
is code-called by operating the respective 
group ringing key. When the “ speak ’”’ 
key is thrown, a ‘‘ busy ’’ indication is 
displayed on all keyboard positions to 
which the circuit is connected. By 
operating the ‘‘ speak ’’’ key in the down- 
ward position (transfer or hold) the busy 
condition is maintained throughout the 
office, but the operator’s telephone set is 
dissociated from that particular circuit 
ind left available for connection to 
inother circuit position. Alternatively, 
by operation of two circuit keys to the 
transfer or hold position, inter-communi- 
cation between circuits is provided. The 
operator’s telephone is normally con- 
nected to the ‘‘ speak ’’ side of the circuit 
keys, but may be connected to a switched 
connection for supervisory purposes by 
the operation of a monitor key. 

An incoming call on the inter-com- 
munication system is indicated by the 
flashing of the common call lamp asso- 
ciated with those circuits. Operation of 
the ‘‘ answer’’ key extinguishes the call- 
ing lamp and connects the operator’s 
telephone to the calling party. An out- 
going call from the inter-communication 
circuit is made automatically by opera- 
tion of the circuit key associated with the 
party required. Incoming and outgoing 
calls on the P.A.B.X. circuits are made 
in accordance with standard practice. 

The keyboards terminate on jacks to 
allow for easy maintenance and servicing, 
and the flexible cables forms terminate on 
32-point U plugs. The speech and sig- 
nalling circuits are maintained in sepa- 
rate cable forms and terminate on 
separate U plugs. Special measures are 
taken by the fitting of locating pins and 
locking bars to ensure that all U plugs 
are maintained in their correct alignment 
when the train boards are in their normal 
position. 

All circuits terminate on the switch- 
boards, and call and busy lamps are fitted 
as in the case of the keyboards; eight 
pairs of cord circuits are provided for 
inter-communication purposes. The cord 
circuits are so arranged as to provide for 
1utomatic supervision under circuit 
switched conditions. 

Power for lamp operation, battery 
charging, etc., is obtained from a 230- 
volt single-phase a.c. supply; both the 
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calling lamps and the V.E.S. lamps are 
normally fed from four 17-volt trans- 
formers. Two of these 17-volt a.c. sup- 
plies feed the call lamps and two the busy 
lamps. Automatic switches are connected 
to the two call lamp supplies; these 
switches are released on failure of the 
17-volt’ a.c. supply, and the call lamp 
load is then automatically transferred to 
the 18-volt common battery. Manual 
switches for the changing over from 
17-volt a.c. to 18-volt battery operation 
are also provided. Under ‘‘ mains 
failed ’’ conditions, the visual engaged or 
busy facility is dispensed with. 

The relay sets and Controllers’ common 
battery telephones are fed from duplicate 
18-volt 180-ampere-hour secondary cell 
batteries. A full-rate rectifier is provided 
for charging the idle battery, but in addi- 
tion, to obtain the maximum storage pos- 
sible to meet ‘‘ mains failed ’’ conditions, 
and at the same time to keep the size of 
the battery reasonable, the battery in 
work is float charged by a separate recti- 
fier at about 4 amps. Three ringing-out 
batteries consisting of 40 ampere-hour 
secondary cells are charged from separate 
rectifiers. 

Alarm Signals 

All alarm signals are reproduced on the 
plugboard, together with the necessary 
keys for changing over to the alternative 
supplies, audible alarms are associated 
with the alarm lamps via reset keys. 

Signals are provided for the following 
services :—‘‘ Mains failed ’’’ indication for 
the duplicate call lamp supplies. ‘‘ Mains 
failed ’’ indication for the duplicate busy 
lamp supplies. 

Ring tone supply failure. 

A.C. ringing supply failure. 

Flicker supply failure (used for flashing 
of call lamps on _  inter-com: and 
P.A.B.X. extensions). 

Fuse alarm failure (power feeds for 
relay operation, lamp circuits, operator’s 
telephone sets, etc., are all individually 
fused). 

To provide a flexible layout for fault- 
ing and ease of maintenance and renewal, 
a parallel cabling scheme has _ been 
adopted; all keyboards and the switch- 
board are cabled back to a distribution 
cable frame located in the apparatus 
room. 

From the layout of the office, it will 
be seen that two main suites are con- 
cerned, and a separate cable frame is pro- 
vided for the termination of the cables 
from each suite. Each cable frame is 
fitted with eight verticals, and a separate 
multiple jumper field is provided at the 
bottom and top of each framework. Each 
vertical accommodates one 50-line and 
one 20-line keyboard. The three key- 
boards for the Chief and Deputy Con- 
trollers and the switchboard are termi- 
nated on independent verticals. 

As a.c. supplies are used for the lamp 
signalling, etc., speech and signalling cir- 
cuits have been run in independent cables 
and have been separated as far as pos- 
sible on the jumper field. All cabling has 
been carried out in 50-wire lead-covered 
switchboard cable. 

Because of the large number of Con- 
trollers’» positions and the number of cir- 
cuits involved, the cabling represented a 
major problem, as will be appreciated 
from the fact that approximately 7 miles 
of cable were installed, in about 370 
lengths. A further indication of the size 
of the job is that 65,000 wire termina- 
tions were involved in the installation 
work, excluding the internal keyboard 
connections. 

The external line cable to the office is 
terminated on a standard frame with 
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lightning arresters, heat coil and fuse pro. 
tection, and the lines are then led toa 
test jack frame which, with an associated 
test cabinet, provides the necessary in. 
ternal and external testing facilities. 

To minimise the possibility of complete 
dislocation of the office, it will be seen 
that duplicate cables are taken from the 
‘‘in’’ jacks of the test jack frame to the 
two I.D.F. sections, each of which virtu- 
ally serves half the office. Relay sets are 
also connected to line by separate cables 
from the two cable frames to the relay 
apparatus rack, 

The cable racks separating the rows of 
desks are covered in walnut panelling, 
and the desks, which were manufactured 
in the L.M.S.R. carriage and wagon 
shops at Wolverton, are finished to 
match. The walls of the office are 
decorated in a shade of cream to blend 
with the lighting, the ceiling in white, 
and the skirtings in walnut to match the 
furniture. Seating is provided by Tansad 
chairs upholstered in green rexine. 

The office is unique in that it functions 
as a District Control for the major por- 
tion of the Division, and at the same 
time embraces the activities of a Divi- 
sion4’l Control, and in respect of the num- 
ber of working positions and intensity 
and volume of traffic controlled is un- 
paralleled in Great Britain and possibly 
the world. 

The design of the circuits and apparatus 
was developed in collaboration with the 
General Electric Co. Ltd., which manu- 


factured the whole of the equipment; the 
installation work was carried out by the 
L.M.S.R. Signal & Telegraph Engineer. 








Post OFFICE RECORD TURNOVER.—The 
value of transactions between the public 
and the General Post Office during 1943 
was over £2,000 million, a record figure. 
Over 6,270 million letters and 204 million 
parcels were handled during the year. 


Lonc SWEDISH CABLEWAY.—An aerial 
cableway or ropeway 96 km. (60 miles) 
long is under construction between Boliden 
and Kristineberg for the conveyance of 
ore. It extends from Boliden railway 
yard and runs via Renstrom, Kinsfors, 
Asen, Bjurfors; Mensktrask, Roukejour, 
Stromfors, and Ytterberg. Arrangements 
have also been made for ore to be carried 
from other deposits along the line, and 
nickel ores from the mine at Lainjour are 
to be conveyed 25 miles, and copper from 
the State mine at Adok 37 miles, by motor 
lorry to a loading station on the cableway 
at Stromfors. In 1941 more than 30 motor 
lorries with trailers were engaged in hauling 
ore from the Kristineberg district to 
Boliden, and most of the lorries were 
equipped with 16 tyres apiece; these are 
now very difficult to replace. A railway 
was at first proposed, but the difficult 
nature of the country, together with the 
problem of securing material and equip- 
ment, resulted in the alternative of an 
aerial cableway being adopted in July, 1942 
About 1,500 men are engaged on the work, 
for whom special accommodation had to 
be built along the route; pathways and 
roads for the conveyance of numerous 
materials had to be made with the aid of 
army tractors. There are to be 503 sup- 
porting masts, 8 driving stations, and 915 
ore carriers; of the last-named, 85 are 
intended for station use and for reserve. 
The operation is to be almost fully auto- 
matic; a staff of 30 men will control the 
working on the entire route. The capacity 
will be at least 50 tonnes an hour, and trac- 
tion will be provided by eight 135-h.p. 
motors. . 
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One of the keyboards. The flexible cables forms terminate on 32-point U plugs. Speech and 
signalling circuits are maintained in separate cable forms and terminate on separate U plugs 


General view of the control office in operation 
L.M.S.R. NEW DIVISIONAL CONTROL OFFICE 


(See article on page 243) 
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RAILWAY NEWS SECTION 


PERSONAL 


Colonel Eric Gore-Browne, Chairman 
of the Southern Railway Company, has 
accepted the Presidency of the RailWay 
Convalescent Homes for the remainder of 
this ir, in place of the late Mr. R. 
Holland-Martin. 


Mr. Charles Eustace Rooke, C.M.G., 
M.Inst.T., who has retired from the posi- 
tion General Manager, Nigerian Rail- 
way, was born in 1892 and was educated 
at Grange School and Dover College. His 
first railway position was in the Goods 
Manager’s Office, Holborn, of the former 
South Eastern & Chatham Railway, which 
he joined in 1909. A year later he was 
appointed Timetable Clerk & Assistant 
Train Inspector, Argentine North Eastern 


Mr. C. E. Rooke 


Who has retired from the position of 
General Manager, Nigerian Railway 


Railway. In 1912 Mr. Rooke joined the 
Bombay, Baroda & Central India Rail- 
way as Probationary Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent, and in 1914 he was 
appointed Assistant Traffic Manager of the 
Uganda Railway. He joined the Indian 
Army in East Africa, and served from 
1915 until he was invalided in 1917. 
From 1919 to 1929 he was Assistant 
Traffic Manager of the Federated Malay 
States Railways, and at the same period 
was Chairman of the Kinta Fuel Supply 
Board. He° was appointed General 
Manager of the Cyprus Government Rail- 
way in 1929, and retained that post until 
1935. While in Cyprus he was Acting 
Commissioner, Cyprus Civil Service, from 
June, 1934, until March, 1935, and was 
a member of the Trade Development 
Board and the Defence Committee. Mr. 
Rooke was appointed Traffic Manager of 
the Tanganyika Government Railways in 
1935, and became Chairman of the Central 
Publicity Committee. He was appointed 
Chief Traffic Superintendent, Nigerian 
Railw y,in September, 1937, and acted as 
General Manager in the latter’s absence: 
he became General Manager early in 1942. 
Mr. Rooke was made a Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael & St. George in the 
King’s Birthday Honours List, 1943. He 


is now employed by the Foreign Office 
(Relief Department) on duties in connec- 
tion with the Inter-Allied Inland Trans- 
port Committee. 


Mr. L. H. K. Neil, M.Inst.T., who, as 
recorded in our February 25 issue, has 
been appointed Continental Traffic 
Manager, L.N.E.R., was educated at 
Forest School, Snaresbrook, and began 
his railway career with the former Great 
Eastern Railway in the Chief Accountant’s 
Department at Liverpool Street in 1908, 
where he remained for five years. He then 
was transferred to the Goods Manager’s 
Department and was sent out on the 
system for a year to gain experience at 
the principal goods stations. On return- 
ing to headquarters Mr. Neil passed 
through various offices in the Goods De- 


Mr. L. H. K. Neil 


Appointed Continental Traffic Manager, L.N.E.R. 
Mr. Neil continues to be London City Manager 


partment, and after the fusion of the 
Passenger and Goods Departments under 
a Traffic Manager served in a number of 
offices dealing with passenger traffic. In 
1915 he took a commission in a line 
regiment of the Territorial Army, and 
in 1917 was seconded to the Railway 
Transport Establishment. After serving 
at a number of triages and chief traffic 
offices in France, he went to the head- 
quarters of the Directorate of Railway 
Traffic, from which he was demobilised 
in 1919 with the rank of Captain. After 
the armistice he returned to the Com- 
mercial Manager’s Department of the 
G.E.R., and, on completion of about 18 
months in the Goods Rates Office, was ap 
pointed, in 1921, Chief Assistant to the 
General Continental Agent of the G.E.R. 
in Paris. He was appointed, in 1924, as 
the Agent of the L.N.E.R. in Brussels. 
In June, 1930, he returned to the head- 
quarters of the Continental Department 
as Assistant to the Continental Traffic 
Manager, and from that date frequently 
deputised for the Continental Traffic 
Manager at the meetings of the Inter- 
national Union of Railways; he also 
attended the meetings of the European 
Timetable & Through Carriage Conference. 
In 1935 he was Chairman of the Dutch 


section of the Continental Rail & Water 
Carriers’ Conference, and from time to 
time represented the Continental Traffic 
Manager at meetings of the council of that 
body. In June, 1937, Mr. Neil became 
Assistant Continental Traffic Manager, and 
in December, 1940, was appointed London 
City Manager, in which capacity he has 
been responsible, on the goods commercial 
side, for the L.N.E.R. interests in London 
and the dock area, and is that company’s 
liaison with the London markets. For 
the time being he will continue to be 
London City Manager in addition to Con- 
tinental Traffic Manager. Mr. Neil is a 
Member of the Council and Executive of 
the Institute of Transport. 


Mr. C. G. G. Dandridge, M.Inst.T., 
who, as recorded in our February 25 


Mr. C. G. G. Dandridge 


\ ppointed Passenger Manager, Southern Area,L.N.E.R. 
Mr. Dandridge remains Advertising Manager 


issue, has been appointed Passenger 
Manager, Southern Area, L.N.E.R., and 
continues to hold the position of Adver- 
tising Manager, commenced his railway 
career in the General Manager’s Depart- 
ment of the former G.C.R. in 1905. He 
qualified by competitive examination for 
that company’s training scheme, which 
included experience in both Operating 
and Commercial Departments. During 
the war of 1914-18 he served as Traffic 
Officer and subsequently D.A.D.R.T. 
with the British Army in France, -and 
afterwards took charge of the Traffic De- 
partment of the Archangel Northern Rail- 
way (Russia) with the rank of Major, 
Royal Engineers. In 1918 he served with 
the Railway Mission to South Russia, and 
on the termination of that work was ap- 
pointed District Traffic Superintendent, 
Anatolian Railway, Turkey. On his re- 
turn to England Mr. Dandridge was made 
Assistant District Traffic Manager, Man- 
chester, G.C.R.; he became District Pas- 
senger Manager, Manchester, L.N.E.R., 
on August 1, 1923; London District 
Passenger Manager early in 1926; and 
Advertising Manager on January 1, 1928. 
As Advertising Manager, Mr. Dandridge 
acted as Chairman of the R.C.H. Adver- 
tising & Public Relations Committee for 
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1935 and 1938. In the 
year that committee 
‘“square deal’’ campaign. 
Mr. Dandridge travelled widely on the 
Continent, as well as in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and introduced many features to 
railway advertising: the standardisation 
and use of the now famous Gill Sans type 
and the annual exhibitions of L.N.E.R. 
poster art both in London and_ the 
provinces may be cited as examples. 
During this period many successful adver- 
tising campaigns were launched, including 
the ‘‘ Penny-a-Mile’’ (by the four main- 
line companies), to popularise the monthly 
return ticket; and the ‘‘ Meet the Sun, 
to attract holidaymakers to East Coast 
resorts. In 1942 the responsibilities of 
Assistant Passenger Manager, Southern 
Area, were added to those of advertising. 
Mr. Dandridge is a founder member of the 
Transportation Club for American and 
Canadian officers, and is the L.N.E.R. re- 
presentative on the American Control and 
Publicity Committees. In 1942 he was 
clected a Member of Council of the 
Institute of Transport. 


the years 1929, 
last-mentioned 
handled the 
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Brain 
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Mr. T. E. 

Acting Secretary, Southern Railway Company, 
since 1940, who retires on*April | 


Brain, who, as 


issue, is to 


Me. t... &. recorded 
our February 25 retire on 
\pril 1 from the position of Acting Secre 
tary to the Southern Railway Company, 
was educated at Burford Grammar School, 
and Dean Close School, Cheltenham, and 
joined the former London Chatham & 
Dover Railway in 1897, on the introduc 
tion of Mr. J S. Forbes, the then Chair 
man A position was given him in the 
Secretary’s Office at Victoria under the 
late Mr. John Morgan’ After the amal 
gamation of London Chatham & Dover 
and South Eastern interests in 1899, Mr. 
Brain was transferred to the Joint Secre 
taries’ Office at London Bridge. In 
October, 1920, he was placed in charge of 
the section dealing with all the committee 
work of the S.E.C.R. He was transferred 
to Waterloo in March, 1924, and was ap- 
pointed Committee Clerk in April, 1930. 
Mr. Brain became Assistant Secretary to 
the company in April, 1937, and he has 
been Acting Secretary since 1940, during 
the absence on national service of the Sec- 
retary, Brigadier L. F. S. Dawes. When 
Mr. Brain retires he will have completed 
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nearly 47 years’ railway service; he has 


worked under six secretaries. 


Mr. F. A. A. Menzler, Chief Financial 
Officer, L.P.T.B., has been appointed a 
member ot the Statistical Committee con- 
stituted by the Minister of Health to 
issist the Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation. 
record the death on 
Richard Edward Lloyd 
Maunsell, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.A., 
who was Chief Mechanical Engineer of 
the South Eastern & Chatham Railway 
from 1913 until the grouping in 1923, 
when he became Chief Mechanical Engi- 
neer of the Southern Railway, which post 
he held until his retirement in 1937. Mr. 
Maunsell was in his 76th year. 


We regret to 
March 7 of Mr. 


Mr. S. E. Clark, who, as recorded in 
our February 25 issue, has been appointed 
Acting Secretary of the Southern Railway 
Company, as from April 1 next, was edu- 
cated at Wilson’s Grammar School and 
served as a cadet in the R.A.F. in 1918. 


Mr. S. E. Clark 


Appointed Acting Secretary, 
Southern Railway Company, from April 1 


He commenced his career in the Secre- 
tary’s Department of the former South 
Eastern & Chatham Railway Companies’ 
Managing Committee under the late Mr. 
Charles Sheath. He continued on the 
Secretary’s staff after the formation of the 
Southern Railway Company, and gained 
experience in all branches of secretarial 
practice. In 1936, on the appointment of 
Brigadier L. F. S. Dawes as Secretary, Mr. 
Clark was selected to assist in the confi 
dential and special matters connected 
with the department. He was appointed 
Personal Assistant to the Secretary in 
1939. Mr. Clark has taken a keen interest 
in many branches of railway activities, 
official and unofficial. He is a Brunel 
Medallist (special distinction in Law of 
Carriage and Operating Economies), and 
has sponsored, or assisted in the manage- 
ment of, many of the staff clubs and 
societies. 

In connection 
the directors of 
share capital of the Wardsend Steel Co. 
Ltd., Mr. W. W. Wood, 


with the acquisition by 
Darwins Limited of the 


Director of the 
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will join the boa 

and Andrews ledo 
Limited, and will remain a Direc'or of 
the Wardsend Steel Co. Ltd. Mr. 
William J. Wigney, Managing Direc or of 
Darwins Limited, has been app inted 
Chairman of the Wardsend Steel Co. Ltd. 
Mr. Alan P. Good remains Chairm:n of 
Darwins Limited. 


latter company, 
Darwins Limited 


is of 


We regret to record the death our 
correspondent in Argentina, Mr. ©. D, 
Fraser, who had been associated wi the 
British-owned Argentine railways for 
more than thirty years, and at the close 
of his career held a senior appointm at in 
the Publicity Department of the Central 
Argentine Railway. Although of a some- 
what retiring disposition, Mr. Fraser was 
a painstaking student of public 4 ffairs 
and had an exceptional grasp of the many 
varied and complicated aspects of Arzentine 
railway activities. His ability in assessing 
the implications of political developments 
and their effect on the railway industry of 
the country made his contributions to our 
columns particularly valuable. 


I Fry 


. The late Mr. 8. F. Bennett 


Assistant Engineer (Construction), Southern Area, 
L.N.E.R., 1923-31 


to record the death on Feb- 
ruary 19 of Mr. R. F._ Bennett, 
M.Inst.C.E., who retired from the posi- 
tion of Assistant Engineer (Construction), 
Southern Area, L.N.E.R., at the end of 
1931. Mr. Bennett served a_ pupilage 
under the then Chief Engineer, G.N.R., 
and afterwards joined the construction 
staff of that railway. After serving as 
Resident Engineer on various works he 
was appointed, in 1897, Chief Assistant 
in the Construction Office, and, in 1914, 
Chief Constructional Assistant. On the 
amalgamation, Mr. Bennett was ap- 
pointed to the position which he _ held 
until his retirement. Among those at the 
funeral service on February 24 at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Barnet, were :— 
Messrs. J. C. L. Train, Chief Engineer, 
L.N.E.R.; H. E. Stratton, Assistant to Chief 
Engineer (Stee!work), L.N.E.R.; J. H. Bailey, 
late Chief Assistant, Construction Department, 
L.N.E.R.; R. C. Beare; H. Hunter; G.T 
Baxter; L. A. Brownridge ; and R. E. Sadler. 


We regret 


Mr. T. E. Barker has been elected 4 
Director of Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., 
Ltd. 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—232 


Double Summer Time 

It has been announced officially that 
there will be no change this year in the 
regulations governing the duration of 
double summer time, Accordingly, the 
period will be from Sunday, April 2, to 
Sunday, August 13, during which the clocks 
will be advanced one further hour, and be 
two hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Time. 


London Tube Station Sheltering 

The recent recurrence of heavy air raiding 
on the London area has increased enor- 
mously the number of persons desiring all- 
night shelter accommodation in tube sta- 
tions. Ever since 1940, 48 tube stations 
have remained open for this purpose, but 
a further 29 have since been closed in 
normal circumstances. Until now, 20 of 
these have been opened for an Alert and 
for three successive nights ; they are now 
to be reopened as shelters indefinitely. 
The remaining nine, that were open during 
the 1940-41 raids, have since been closed 
after the last train has left, but are now to 
open on an Alert, and remain open for 
three successive nights. 

During the blitz of 1940-41, some 22,000 
steel bunks were erected in tube stations. 
This number was maintained until October 
last, when, on the instruction of the Ministry 
of Home Security, some bunks were removed 
from certain stations because of_ increased 
passenger traffic. Fewer than 1,000 bunks 
have been removed during the last six 
months, and these have been principally at 
interchange stations, where it was decided 
to reduce the bunk allotment by 15 per 
cent. 


L.M.S.R. School for Signalwomen 

There are now 417 signalwomen on the 
L.M.S.R., and more women are in training 
for this specialised work. At Wakefield, 
L.M.S.R., for instance, 20 housewives at 
present comprise the class, and attend for 
daily intensive theoretical instruction. This 
lasts for three months, after which the pupils 
receive manual instruction in a signalbox. 
Finally they undergo an exacting examina- 
tion which, if passed successfully, earns 
them a signalbox of their own, where they 
receive further training before taking 
charge. 

The classroom contains an 8-ft. diagram 
of a complete 6-mile section of railway, on 


= 


which every likely event is demonstrated 
by means of train models. The students 
must memorise rules of the line and be fully 
trained to take instantaneous action in an 
emergency. The experiment of training by 
models has proved highly successful. 


Moscow-Leningrad Railway 
It is reported from Moscow that con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
restoration of the Moscow-Leningrad main 
line. Bridges have been restored, and rails 
re-laid, and the resumption of through 
traffic was announced on March 4. 


Rolling-Stock Shortage in Chile 


In a memorandum recently published by 
the Chilean State Railways an attempt is 
made to analyse and explain the difficulties 
in connection with the shortage of rolling 
stock. The main factor responsible for the 
present situation is said to be that Chile 
built or bought rolling stock only to a very 
limited extent in the past 15 years. It is 
pointed out that supplies ordered from the 
United States may suffer considerable 
delays because of tonnage priority. As a 
deterrent to the use of railway transport, 
the rates for the conveyance of wine and other 
alcoholic drinks have been doubled recently. 


Prizes for German Breakdown 
Equipment 

The German State Railway last year 
offered prizes, seven in all, varying from 
RM. 1,000 to RM. 15,000 (total value 
RM. 43,000) for the best suggestions for 
improved devices and methods of working 
in connection with the removal of debris 
after a railway accident. A committee 
has been appointed by the Reich Minister 
of Transport to adjudicate on the pro- 
posals sent in; the closing date for the 
competition was December 31, 1943. The 
object to be attained is to break up and 
remove wreckage, remove injured persons, 
and clear the road with the least possible 
interference with traffic on adjoining lines. 
The apparatus suggested must be readily 
adaptable to railway service, inexpensive 
to maintain, and offer some appreciable 
advantages over the arrangements now in 
use. It must also be suitable for use on 
embankments or in cuttings as well as on 
level formation. ' Proposals for improving 
existing equipment may be offered. Should 


Training L.M_S.R. signalwomen at Wakefield by means of an 8-ft. diagram of a 6-mile 
_ section of line, on which train movements are demonstrated by models 
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it be intended to endeavour to patent any 
proposed device, the terms -must be stated 
on which the inventor is willing to allow 
the Reichsbahn, or firms working to its 
orders, to manufacture. Failing any such 
notification, the inventor will be considered 
as having made over to the management 
the free right of use, even though a patent 
be later taken out. 


American Hospital Trains 

The first of 32 converted luxury cars 
for hospital use in the United States has 
been delivered recently from the St. 
Charles, Missouri, works of the American 
Car & Foundry Company.to the Trans- 
portation Corps, U.S. Army Service 
Forces. All these are luxury vehicles out 
of active service because of wartime 
restrictions; they comprise 9 observation 
cars from the Northern Pacific and one 
business car from the Nevada Northern, 
converted to ward table cars; and 14 
Union Pacific, 4 Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and 4 Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie clubs lounge cars con- 
converted to ward cars. A typical 12- 
wheel ward car is illustrated on page 246. 
The observation cars had open-end obser- 
vation platforms which have been closed 
in by extensions of the ‘coach bodies with 
vestibule end frames. Different construc- 
tional standards of the previous railway 
owners made necessary a different recon- 
structional approach to each set of cars, 
but all those selected were of modern all- 
steel construction. In making the selec- 
tion, clearances have been checked 
carefully to ensure the safe operation of 
the hospital cars over all routes by which 
passenger trains are normally moved, so 
that there may be no restriction on their 
radius of action. 

All the cars, as rebuilt, have standard 
vestibule entrances and steps at diagonal 
corners, with lockers at the opposite 
corners. Clear of the latter, side doors 
4 ft. wide have been added, for the admis- 
sion of stretcher cases, so that each car 
has a stretcher entrance and an ordinary 
vestibule door on each side. The beds 
are in two tiers, along each side of each 
car; they are on hinged frames, and can 
be folded against the car side when out 
of use. Beds for 32 cases are provided in 
the ward cars, and for 30 in the ward 
table cars. Each car has an air pressure 
water supply, and is equipped with an 
air-pump for use when the cars are stand- 
ing and without air-brake connections. 
All the cars are air-conditioned, and each 
has an a.c, terminal box for stand-by ser- 
vice, supplying current to two Tungar 
battery chargers. In addition to the 
normal lighting, night lights are provided 
to give a soft glow along the floor. Of 
the latter, the covering is linoleum with a 
carpet strip along the centre gangway for 
silence and to safeguard against slip- 
ping. All the windows have curtains and 
light-deflecting shields. 

In the reconstruction, all possible 
materials from the original cars were 
re-used, in order to reduce to a minimum 


‘the new critical materials needed. Exter- 


nally the cars are painted datk olive green 
with white lettering; each car also carries, 
on the lower body panelling at each 
corner, a red cross on a white ground, 
2 ft. 3 in. square, and there is a large red 
cross edged with white on the roof. 
Internally the cars are finished in two 
shades of tan, in order that these colours 
may strike a more cheerful note than the 
harsh white of normal hospital accom- 
modation. Washrooms, toilet rooms, 
lockers for supplies, and service sinks 
have been installed in each car, and office 
facilities consist of a file cabinet for keep- 
ing records and charts, and a desk. It is 
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A British Sapper affixing a destination card to 
a German wagon captured in Italy, and now in 
use by the Eighth Army 


intended to marshal these ‘hospital cars in 
trains which will include standard coaches 
for the less severely wounded and sitting- 
up cases, sleeping cars for the medical 
staff, and kitchen cars for the preparation 
of food. At present the Chicago plant of 
the American Car & Foundry Company is 
building 40 kitchen cars for the use of the 
Medical Corps in hospital trains. 


C.N.R. Telegraphs 

The facilities of the Canadian National 
Telegraphs have been taxed heavily by 
war requirements, and difficulties have 
been increased by shortages of materials 
and heavy enlistments of messenger boys 
and younger operators in the Armed Ser- 
vices. Today, 32°16 per cent. of the em 
ployees of the C.N.R. Telegraph Depart- 
ment are female, compared with 14°25 
per cent. at the outbreak of war. In addi- 
tion to their normal duties, which have 


View taken in 
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been considerably increased, the Tele- 
graphs have also assisted the Armed 
Forces, especially the R.C.A.F, and Royal 
Canadian Navy, by establishing schools for 
training teletype operators. The engineer- 
ing branch has also loaned a number of 
highly technical personnel to Defence 
Communications Limited, a Crown com- 
pany. Early in the war, Canadian 
National Telegraphs engineers devised 
portable power and transmission units for 
use in emergency. These have _ been 
placed at strategic locations across Canada 
and provide a safeguard against disrup- 
tion of telegraphic service through enemy 
action. . 


Central China Transport 

Passenger fares on the Central China 
Railway were increased substantially on 
December 1, 1943. For first-class fares the 
increase is 69 per cent.; second-class and 
third-class fares were increased 73 per cent. ; 
and fourth-class fares 56 per cent. Con- 
siderable increases in the supplements for 
the use of express trains and sleepers are 
also reported. The Central China Railway 
Company, with a share capital of 
Yen 64,000,000 is an undertaking controlled 
by Japan through the medium of the 
Central China Development Company 
formed in April, 1938) which owns the 
majority of the share capital of the railway 
company. The balance is held by some 
twenty Japanese concerns and (a minority 
holding) by Wang Ching-wel’s puppet 
Nanking Government The Ministry of 
Industry and the Ministry of Communica- 
tions in that Government are practically 
under the orders of the Central China 
Development Company, which provides the 
Japanese headquarters for the economi 
exploitation of the Yangtze Valley. It has 
14 subsidiary companies (including indus- 
trial and mining), of which the railway is 
one. Another is the China Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which controls the naviga- 
tion along the Yangtze River, and has a 
total of 84 ships, including those seized 
from the United Nations after the outbreak 
of the Pacific War. It possesses a large 
portion of the property belonging formerly 
to the China Merchant Steam Navigation 
Company. \ further subsidiary is the 
Central China Telecommunication Com- 
pany, which has absorbed all radio and 
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telegraphic stations formerly under the 
Chinese Ministry of Communications, and 
is now also in control of the American-owned 
Shanghai Power & Telephone Company, 
The Public Bus Company (formerly British) 
has been taken over by the Japanese- 
controlled Central China Public Bus Com- 
pany, which now controls 240 buses running 
between Shanghai and Nanking, Soochow 
and Hanchow, and Chingkiang and Wusih 
It also controls the trams in Shanghai 
Further details of transport in Central 
China were given in our issue of August 6 
1943 (page 142). 


Chungking’s Local Traffic 

As the wartime emergency capital of 
Free China, Chungking is faced with many 
problems, not the least of which is that of 
its local transport. There are no _ local 
railways or tramways, and the city has 
only 33 buses for a population of almost a 
million persons, and, since the city is large 
geographically as well as in population, the 
transport problem is serious. It is not 
unusual for a businessman to need to walk 
several miles to keep an appointment. The 
theoretical capacity of the buses, crowded 
with standing passengers, is 48, but usually 
there are at least 55 persons in a bus 
Although they are small vehicles, there are 
two conductors in every bus, for one could 
not possibly make his way through the 
packed aisle to collect the fares. Some of 
the buses are very old units of German 
make and others are built on’ Ford lorn 
Some burn alcohol and some an 
ersatz petrol, as there is no real petrol in 
Chungking. Spare parts have to be brought 
by plane from India and plane priorities in 
view of military needs are hard to obtain 
There are two main bus lines, each about 
six miles long. The fare is $15 in Chinese 
currency (about 3s. 9d.) on the express 
buses and eight dollars (2s.) on the locals. 
Even the locals do not make many stops, 
so bus trips are fast, if uncomfortable. In 
addition to buses, there are rickshaws and 
sedan chairs available for transport, but 
the New Life Movement is trying to 
restrict their use to the aged or infirm. In 
any event, some persons might hesitate 
to use rickshaws on the steep hills of 
Chungking. In coming down some of these 
hills a rickshawman may be forced to go so 
fast that his steps will be 15 or 20 ft. long. 
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twenty-first annual general meeting 

London Midland & Scottish Rail- 

mpany was held at Euston Station, 

London, N.W.1, on Friday, March 3, 

1944. The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., 
Chairman of the company, presided. 

he Secretary (Mr. G. R. Smith) having 

read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 

the report and accounts for the past 

ire on the table and as they have 

n your hands for some days I pre- 

that you will as usual take them as 


since we met here last year we have 
by death Sir Guy Granet who at one 
time was Chairman of this company. Sit 
Guy had a very thorough training in rail 
vay work, first as General Manager and 
subsequently as Chairman of the Midland 
iy Company. His knowledge ot 
every side of railway working was 
encyclopedic. When the L.M.S.R. was 
formed he became Deputy Chairman and 
later on, in succession to the late Lord 
Lawrence of Kingsgate, he was elected 
Chairman This position he resigned 
ufter three years in office because of the 
increasing pressure of his own business, 
yut he consented to remain on the board 
of the company. He was a man of great 
force of character and outstanding natural 
gifts, and to those who enjoyed the 
privilege of his acquaintance, a man of 
great human sympathies and above all, a 
staunch friend. A short time ago Viscount 
Runciman, another of our Directors, 
xpressed his desire to retire from the 
board, and we, his colleagues, felt 
bliged to respect his wishes. He has 
wccordingly resigned his seat. His sound 
ind mature judgment has always been at 
the service of the company and we shall 
miss in him a valued friend. He carries 
vith him in his retirement our heartfelt 
good wishes. 

In the place of Sir Guy Granet the board 
has appointed Mr. Richard Felix 
Summers, Chairman of the important firm 
~ John Summers .& Sons Ltd., of 

Mr. Summers at an unusually 


Railway 


Shotton. 
early age has won for himself a prominent 
position in the iron and steel business and 
his knowledge and experience will be of 
great value. Colonel Edward Birnie Reid 
has been appointed a member of the 
Scottish Committee. He brings to the 
leliberations of that committee a wide 
experience of affairs, and will be a 
valuable addition to it. 

I should like on behalf of all of us to 
send our congratulations to Sir Thomas 
Somerset, the Chairman of our Northern 
Counties Committee, on the Knighthood 
graciously bestowed on him by His 
Majesty the King. We also are gratified 
that Sir Harold Hartley, one of our Vice- 
Presidents, has been awarded a K.C.V.O. 

There have been certain changes of 
Major importance among the Executive. 
Mr. G. L. Darbyshire has been appointed 
1 Vice-President in place of Sir Ernest 
Lemon, and Mr. H. J. Comber succeeds 
him as Chief Officer for Labour & Estab- 
lishment. Mr. F. A. Pope succeeds Mr. 
r. E. Argile as Chief Commercial Manager 
and Mr. R. H. W. Bruce takes his place 
as Manager of the Northern Counties 


Committee. Mr. S. J. Symes, who for 
many vears rendered most valuable service 
in his capacity as Stores Superintendent, 
has been seconded to the Ministry of 
Production and is succeeded by Mr. R. A. 
Riddles. Captain W. L. Sinclair has been 
appointed Chief Marine Superintendent in 
place of Captain J. W. Harris, retired. 


Results of Year’s Working 
rurning to the results of the year’s 
working which are set out in the report 
and accounts; the total net revenue of 
£15,686,000 for 1943 and that of 
£15,590,000 for 1942 are made up thus: 
1943 1942 
£ £ 
Annual amount receivable under 
the control agreement . 14,750,000 14,750,000 
Dividends from investments in 
road transport undertakings 500,000 
Northern Counties Railway 
a 237,000 
199,000 


507,000 


(Ireland) ia 259,000 


Sundry other items outside the 


control account 74,000 


£15,686,000 £15,590,000 
Of this sum the amount receivable under 
the agreement with H.M. Government is 
at a fixed rate per annum and the 
dividends from road transport investments 
are fairly constant. These two items 
account for 97 per cent. of the total. The 
other two are more variable. The income 
from the Northern Counties Railway in 
Ireland has fallen a little below the 1942 
figure, but is satisfactory when compared 
with the very poor results before the war. 
Sundry items are £125,000 better than in 
1942 and include various settlements of 
pre-control matters and current revenue 
outside the Government control arrange- 
ments. The possible variations in total 
year by year during the period of control 
are thus not important and the net 
increase of £96,000 over 1942 indicates 
this. As in 1941 and 1942, the sum of 
£400,000 has been set aside for wartime 
contingencies (I will refer to these later 
when I come to the balance sheet), and 
after meeting debenture interest and 
dividends on the guaranteed and prefer- 
ence Stocks, there remains a_ credit 
balance of £2,467,000. This enables the 
board to recommend to you a dividend of 
24 per cent. on the ordinary stock—the 
same as that paid last year—and to carry 
forward £87,000. 


Balance Sheet Items 
The advance in 1942 of £4,000,000 from 
the trust fund for arrears of maintenance 
was repaid during the year, and the fund 
now stands at £21,700,000. It represents 
the estimated arrears of maintenance work 
which have accumulated during the war 
and is calculated on the average expendi- 
ture and provisions of the years 1935-6-7 
varied by the appropriate alterations in 
quantities of assets and in prices, but at 
this stage without allowance for abnormal 
wear and tear due to additional usage and 
wartime conditions. Under the Govern- 
ment agreement the allowance for 
abnormal wear and tear is not in the first 
instance charged against the control 
account. It remains for settlement after 
the period of control comes to an end. 
The sustained drive to meet the immense 
demands for transport has had _ its 
inevitable effect on our property. On 
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repairs of locomotives alone we have spent 
to date a very large sum in excess of the 
amount chargeable on the mere pre-war 
basis. This outlay has _ substantially 
increased. the number of locomotives 
available for train working. Old rolling 
stock which otherwise would have been 
broken up _ has_ been reconditioned 
uneconomically, blackout conditions and 
new uses of rolling stock have caused 
damage requiring special repairs, and 
carriage interiors have been badly injured. 
These are some of the items which are not 
provided for in the trust fund. Indeed, 
they have depleted it insofar as the cost 
of them for the time being, in whole or 
part, has been paid for out of that fund. 

Recoupment of this outlay which, as I 
have said, has been incurred to enable the 
wartime traffic to be moved, is a matter 
for future adjustment, and the uncertainty 
as to how it will work out is one of the 
contingencies your board have in mind in 
making a further allocation to the con- 
tingency fund. Another unknown 
quantity, and a liability yet to be met, 
is the cost of the damage caused by 
enemy action. No separate provision is 
made for it in the balance sheet, as until 
Parliament has sanctioned the legislation 
necessary to deal with it, we do not know 
what we must provide. 

These are the chief considerations 
which have actuated your board in con- 
tinuing to build up the contingency fund 
which, with this year’s addition of 
£400,000 out of net revenue, amounts to 
£2,082,000, and we have a further buffer 
in the general yeserve fund which has 
stood at £2,075,000 since 1926. We shall 
require, when the position becomes clearer, 
to take stock of these reserves, and if the 
reservations made to meet wartime 
contingencies are in excess of those which 
materialise, they will be returned to net 
revenue. The renewal funds total 
£33,000,000, but they are held for 
specific requirements which will mature 
in due course. 

Apart from the maintenance trust fund, 
our investments, bank balances, and cash 
total £41,600,000. We have thus ample 
liquid resources. Indeed, at no time since 
the company was formed has there been 
any difficulty in meeting from our own 
funds any outlay, capital or otherwise, 
which the board considered to be com- 
mercially justifiable. 


Line Operation 

During 1943, traffic, both freight and 
passenger, has further increased in spite 
of even greater obstacles, such as increas- 
ing shortage of staff in the key operating 
grades, abnormal periods of foggy 
weather, and the epidemic of sickness 
that swept the country towards the close 
of the year. It is a remarkable proof 
of the efficiency of our organisation and 
it is a tribute to the devotion and loyalty 
of the vast majority of the members of 
our staff that they remained quite un- 
daunted by these handicaps. I will not 
burden you with a string of figures, but 
[ cannot refrain from quoting a few par- 
ticulars as illustrating what I have just 
said. In 1943 we moved 10,600 million 
ton-miles of freight train traffic, an in- 
crease Of 3,670 millions over the 12 
months before the war. This large 
increase is more readily appreciated if 
described as being at the rate of 
10 million ton-miles day by day through- 
out the year. The loaded wagon miles for 
1943 were 1,725 millions, an increase of 
410 millions over the 12 months before 
the war. The empty wagon miles were 
actually less, the reduction being in part 
due to the fact that the wagons of the 
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railway companies and those of private 
owners were used in common, and in 
part to a quickerturn-round of the wagons 
generally. I hope that the turn-round 
will be further improved this year, as 
every hour saved in loading and unload- 
ing a wagon is a valuable contribution to 
the war effort. 

The passenger traffic also increased con- 
siderably, both in numbers and in length 
of journeys, the passenger miles in 1943 
being 70 per cent. greater than before 
the war. On the other hand the passen- 
ger train miles were 31 per cent. less 
than before the war and so the average 
passenger train load was 146 per cent. 
greater. Railway travel now places a 
considerable strain on one’s physical 
powers of endurance, not to speak of 
one’s powers of resistance to irritation. 
The figures that you have just heard not 
only explain the cause of this discomfort, 
but probably induce a feeling of wonder 
as to how the railways manage to carry 
on as well as they do in the provision 
they make for ordinary travel. 

There is, however, another and 
pleasing side to the picture. The 
deterioration in moral standards con- 
tinues. Theft shows no signs of decrease 
in spite of every precaution that we can 
devise. The black market and the re- 
ceivers of stolen goods who keep it 
supplied are the principal cause. Thiev- 
ing has reached such lengths that it is 
now impossible to provide any easily 
removable articles, such as towels and 
soap, without immediately losing them. 
Another regrettable and generally futile 
form of theft consists in taking the elec- 
tric lamps, the voltage of which is so low 
as to make them perfectly useless for any- 
thing else but the work for which they 
are designed. It is just thieving for 
thieving’s sake. Even more difficult to 
understand than that is the mentality of 
those who apparently find pleasure in 
slashing the upholstery and breaking win- 
dows and carriage fittings. The amount 
of such damage is very considerable 
indeed. It has now reached disturbing 
proportions and so far we have not been 
able to find the means of stopping it 


a less 


Canals 
Two Bills have been introduced into 
Parliament : — 

(1) To authorise the closing for navi- 
gation of approximately 226 miles of the 
company’s canals over which traffic has 
either ceased to pass for many years or 
has fallen to such a low level as to make 
unreasonable the continuance of the obli- 
gation to maintain for navigation. Also 
to transfer approximately 4} miles of the 
eastern end of the company’s Huddersfield 
Canal to the Company of Proprietors of 
the Calder & Hebble Navigation. This 
is the only portion of the canal over 
which traffic now passes. 

(2) To authorise the sale of water from 
the Shropshire Union Canal. For a great 
number of years it has been the com- 
pany’s practice to sell water from the 
canal for industrial and other purposes, 
but our right to do so has been chal- 
lenged, and it is desirable that the 
position should be regularised. 

The first of these two may provoke an 
outcry that it is a characteristic move 
of the company to kill the canals. We 
recently re-examined, in co-operation 
with the late Mr..Frank Pick, represent- 
ing the Ministry of War Transport, the 
whole of our canal system, and as a 
result it was agreed that in the public 
interest these particular sections should 
be abandoned. I may add on our canal 
policy generally that the Minister of War 
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Transport recently expressed the follow- 
ing view, which; if I may say so, 
seems to put the matter into proper focus. 
He said: ‘‘ The place of the canal system 
in our future transport system is less easy 
to determine. In some of the canals we 
have assets which we must use to the 
limit of their economic capacity, but it 
may prove desirable to abandon certain 
other waterways originally provided to 
serve industries which have either de- 
clined or moved elsewhere.”’ 

I take this opportunity of dealing with 
allegations that are often made regarding 
the relationship of railways and canals. 
It is absolutely untrue that the railways 
bought up the canals in order to close 
them down and so obtain a monopoly of 
transport. The fact is that in most of 
the cases the railways were compelled by 
Parliament to acquire the canals and to 
maintain them, an obligation which has 
cost them a large sum of money annually. 
Although canals still have a part to play 
in the general scheme of transport in this 
country, it is, as Lord Leathers suggested, 
a limited one. 


Locomotives and Rolling Stock 

I have mentioned earlier the heavy 
expenditure we have had to incur on 
abnormal locomotive repairs to secure the 
maximum availability of locomotives, In 
1943 the average net addition to our 
operating stock of locomotives to cope 
with the extra traffic was only 1:3 per 
cent., compared with the position at the 
outbreak of war, but we raised this to an 
effective increase of 6-7 per cent. by 
reducing the number out of service for 
repairs. This is, I think, judged by any 
standards, a remarkable performance. 

As to carriages, it was only to be 
expected that with the great increase in 
long-distance passenger travel there would 
be a shortage in corridor vehicles, for we 
have built practically none during the 
war. Steps are now being taken which, 
we hope, will ease matters; but we shall 
be very badly off for carriages when the 
war ends and the demand for peacetime 
facilities comes. It is a matter which is 
causing your board considerable anxiety 
and we shall do the best we can to remedy 
it, although, as you will understand, in 
present circumstances, the final decision 
does not rest entirely with us. 

One of our most serious problems is the 
shortage of wagons. This is due in part 
to the increase in freight traffic and 
longer hauls, and in part to the lack of 
mal-power and available equipment to 
build and repair wagons to the extent 
necessary to meet the demand. The 
volume of work done has been consider- 
ably increased by the help of volunteer 
labour at week-ends, and by the extra 
efforts of our permanent staff, who 
although already working a 61-hour week, 
come on duty for long periods to give 
instruction to the volunteers. 


Signalling and Telephones 


In signalling a valuable step forward 1s 
the continued growth in the use of colour 
light signals. A colour light signal gives 
about 400 times more illumination than 
a semaphore, and in many cases avoids 
the provision of fogmen. The changeover 
is proceeding, but it has naturally been 
retarded by the need to give priority to 
important Government works. 

The control of train .movement by 
means of control offices linked together 
by railway telephones is destined to play 
an all important part in railway operation. 
When fully developed it will add greatly 
to punctual running and _§ increased 
flexibility. Before the war we had con- 
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siderably developed this system of contro] 
and in dealing with the heavy traffics of 
the war period it has proved itself 
essential. 


Permanent Way 


The condition of the permanent way has 
beer well maintained, and the amount of 
relaying carried out, though below peace- 
time average, has been sufficient to avoid 
the necessity for speed restrictions, 
Maintenance of structures such as bridges, 
essential for the safety of the line, has 
been given the first call, but, because of 
shortage of labour and materials, especially 
paint, the condition and appearance of 
stations and other’ buildings have 
inevitably deteriorated. In the case of 
stations the trouble has been aggravated 
by exposure to the weather due to removal 
of glass from the roofs. Painting purely 
for decorative purposes has been discon- 
tinued, and for the preservation of 
structures has been limited in many cases 
to patch painting of the most vulnerable 
portions. 


Air Services 

Since we obtained our air powers in 
1929 we have taken an increasing interest 
in internal air services in order to find 
out the part they are destined to play in 
a properly co-ordinated system of air, 
land, and water transport in these islands. 
On the outbreak of war Railway Air 
Services and the other air companies in 
which we had an interest were requisi- 
tioned by the Government and used for 
national purposes until June, 1940, when 
they were given back to us for the purpose 
of operating, under an agreement with 
the Air Ministry, certain air routes which 
proved to be essential in wartime. Since 
this date the railway group has operated 
5 million aircraft miles, and carried more 
than 200,000 passengers and over 5 
million pounds of urgent mail and freight, 
with a most remarkable record of 
regularity which reflects the greatest credit 
on our pilots and staff, a number of 
whom have been decorated by His 
Majesty for their services. Last year the 
railways took an opportunity of con- 
solidating their air interests by the 
purchase of the shares of British & 
Foreign Aviation Limited, and looking 
ahead to the possibilities of air travel 
after the war, they have appointed Mr. 
Handover, who has an_ unrivalled 
experience of European air services, as 
their Air Adviser. It is a_ striking 
confirmation of the soundness of our 
policy in the routes we chose to develop 
that practically all our cross-water aif 
services have been maintained during the 
war 

Staff 

The number of staff employed last year 
averaged 235,000, apart from 38,660 who 
are serving either with the Forces or in 
full-time national services. Women have 
been recruited in increasing numbers, and 
we are now employing over 39,000, and 
in addition some who render part-time 
service. I regret to tell you that there 
have been 3,309 casualties amongst the 
company’s staff serving with the Forces, 
of which number 812 have been killed or 
died, 187 reported missing, and 802 are 
prisoners of war. The Prisoners’ of War 
Comforts Fund continues to provide for 
the personal needs of our men in cap- 
tivity. Included in the parcels sent out 
to the men is a supply of educational and 
other books for which they have asked, 
and it is remarkable as well as pleasing 
to record that seven of our prisoners of 
war in Germany, as a result of study in 
their camps, have succeeded in satisfying 
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xamination of the Institute of 
Transport Amongst the recently  re- 
patriated prisoners we have had the happi- 
ness of welcoming back 25 of our men. 
The contribution of the company’s staff 
to the Red Cross and St. John Penny-a- 
Week Fund has now reached £112,000— 
the highest figure attained by any indi 


the 


he 
Ayal organisation in the country. 
Last year two of the company’s staff 


were varded the B.E.M. for courageous 
ctions in rescuing passengers from the 


running lines during blackout, and one 
nded in the London Gazette 
a colleague from a live elec- 
| Ninety-one decorations have 
n awarded since the beginning of the 
war to members of the staff serving with 


yas comme 


for rescuing 





the Porces. * ; 
already told you of the way in 
vhich our men and women are over- 
the manifold difficulties in railway 


oming 

working in the fifth year of the war, and 
[ fe that you would wish to join your 
board in expressing admiration and thanks 
for their untiring efforts in the interests 


th the nation and the company. 
Special praise is due to the pre-war per- 
nnel left with us who, after a long 
period of strain, are maintaining the finest 
tradition of the service, and by their 
example, their guidance, and their en- 
uragement have been instrumental in 
securing a response from the new members 


whose service, excellent 
been, has naturally not 
loss of the men called 


stall, 
hough it has 
mpensated for the 


The Prime Minister’s Message 

1944, the L.M.S.R., with 
the other three main-line railways, 
ittained its twenty-first birthday, and 
the Prime Minister, notwithstanding his 
ibsence from the country, found time 
mong his other preoccupations to send 
n inspiring message to mark the occa- 

[ will read it to you:— 

It is not given to many organisations 
io celebrate their twenty-first anniversary 
fter they have achieved their centenary. 
Yet, because Parliament placed the Rail 
ways Act of 1921 on the Statute Book 
the four British main-line railway com- 
panies have been able to accomplish this 
most remarkable feat. On this occasion 
[ should like to take the opportunity of 
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xpressing to the railway managements 
ind to every railway employee _ the 
nation’s thanks for the highly efficient 


manner in which they have met every 
lemand made upon them during the last 
four years of our desperate struggle with 
Nazi Germany. Throughout the period of 
the heavy German air raids on_ this 
ountry, the arteries of the nation, the 
‘ailways, with their extensive dock under 
ikings, were subjected to intensive 
ttacks. Yet the grim determination, un 
wavering courage, and constant resource 
fulness of the railwaymen of all ranks 
have enabled the results of the damage to 
be overcome very speedily and communi 
ations restored without delay. Thus, in 
spite of every enemy effort, the traffic has 
been kept moving and the great flow of 
munitions proceeds. 

Results such as the railways have 
whieved are only won by blood and 
sweat, and on behalf of the nation I 
gratitude to every railwayman 
has participated in this great trans- 
effort, which is contributing so 
gely towards final victory. 

Winston S. CHURCHILI 





The Future 
hould like now, before I close, to’ say 
1 iew words to you as to the future. On 
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October 27 last the Minister of War Trans 
port, the Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, made 
an important statement in the House of 
Lords on the railway position after the 
war, of which the following is an 
extract :— 

‘““The war has made it clearer than 
ever before that the railways are a 
national asset which must be retained in 
full efficiency rhis is absolutely neces- 
sary, not only for trade and industrial 
purposes, but for defence. From this it 
follows that the financial position of the 
railways must be firmly established. We 
cannot ailow so vital a service to be 
starved of proper maintenance and im 
provements owing to shortage of funds or 
the inability to raise new capital.’’ 

The Minister then proceeded to discuss 
ways and means whereby this could be 
1chieved. He indicated that the objective 
wasa transport system so co-ordinated and 
run that it would meet the needs of each 
separate industry or activity and provide 
the best possible service for the least real 
cost to the community. He referred to 
the preblem of road-rail competition as 
the main problem to be solved and 
pointed out that the older forms of trans 
port are now faced with competition from 

powerful road haulage industry. It is 
well known to all of you that this com- 
petition was in many respects unfair and 
lisastrous from the railway point of 
view. But as the Minister pointed out, 
‘Whatever the merits of competition in 
timulating enterprise and efficiency, it 
must be evident that if it is carried so 
tar as to undermine the stability of ser- 
vices essential to the community and to 
the commercial interests its effect will 
ultimately prove damaging to the national 
interests.’ 

Before the war 
promised legislation to 
principles of the Transport 
Council’s recommendations on the ‘‘ square 
deal ’’ proposals of the railways. These 
were intended to act as a stopgap to en- 
ible the transport interests to formulate 
their own proposals for the co-ordination 
of all forms of inland transport within 
. limited period. and, as the Minister indi 
cated in his speech, a more _ radical 
solution has still to be found. To secure 
the greatest possible measure of efficiency 
in all forms of transport, legislation for 
the post-war period should deal with 
transport as a whole and on a basis of 
equality for all. Such legislation should 
require, inter alia, that each type of trans- 
port should be so organised as to enable 
it to assume and carry out the obliga- 


the Government 
implement the 
Advisory 


tions attached to the performance of 
public transport., It is also highly im- 


portant that there should be equality of 
treatment in the incidence of track costs 
Meanwhile, the railway companies are dis- 
cussing these and other matters with 
other transport undertakers with a view 
to the formulation of an agreed policy. A 
further question of first importance is 
that of common user of all wagons and 
discussions are taking place with the 
owners of the private wagons on how 
best common user can be achieved, whilst 
it the same time meeting the needs ot 
the traders owning and using them. We 
have not in the past been members of 
the Dock & Harbour Authorities’ Associa- 
tion, but recently we have accepted an 
invitation to join it, and this will greatly 
help in considering the important ques 
tion of greater co-ordination between all 
dock and harbour undertakings. 

Turning to more domestic matters, the 
commission set up by the Railway Com 
panies’ Association early in 1942 to make 


recommendations in regard to 







future 
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developments relating to the internal 
working of the undertakings has made 
good progress and has submitted a num- 
ber of reports which will be most useful 
in dealing with post-war developments. 

With regard to staff arrangements, the 
existing machinery of negotiation with 
the railway unions is one of the most 
comprehensive and highly developed in 
the world, and discussions are taking 
place with a view to ensuring the best 
possible contacts between the manage 
ment and the staff 


Railway Ownership 

\lmost from the commencement of rail- 
way history in this country, suggestions 
have not been lacking that the railways 
should be transferred to the State or to 
some form of public body not appointed 
by the proprietors. Those who make 
these proposals not only fail to show that 
there is any lack of efficiency or economy 
in the present system but apparently 
have not considered what such a transfet 
would involve. It would, for example, be 
impossible for the State to stop with the 
purchase of the railways alone; sooner or 
later it would be compelled to buy up all 
other forms of public transport in order 
to abolish competition between the State- 
owned system and those remaining in 
private ownership. Such a step would be 
i gigantic venture in Government 
trading, involving some thousands of 
million pounds of capital. Simultane- 
ously, about 2,000,000 voters would pass 
to or be connected with the Government 
payroll. What bearing this would have 
on the political situation is a matter for 
speculation. The political implications in 
volved are very serious. So also are the 
difficulties of operation. The day-to-day 
working of a transport undertaking by 
the Government on commercial lines 
would be difficult. For example, it would 
be bombarded on one side by reque 
for services, rates, fares, and new facili- 
ties, on behalf of its millions of daily 
customers, and on the other by those 
concerned in its many purchases and 
where they should be made. 

Alternatively it has been suggested that 
the control of transport should be trans- 
ferred to some quasi-public body not 
ippointed by the proprietors, the result 
of which would be no_ better than 
nationalisation and possibly worse. The 
proprietors would continue to take the 
risks on the capital employed, but they 
would have no power to protect that 
capital or their income against loss. A 
main-line railway with its many million 
distinct contracts must have elasticity 
ind the ability to make quick decisions 
with their accompanying commercial] risks 
A public board for the railways or for 
ill transport would be cumbersome, and 
must necessarily work on more rigid lines. 

It is surely contrary to the public in- 
terest that the Government should be 
directly concerned in the management of 
any trading undertaking. If any sugges- 
tion were made from any responsible 
quarter that your interests though 
remaining at vour risk should be handed 
over to the management of any body not 
appointed by you, I am sure that those 
umongst the proprietors who would favour 
such an arrangement -would be few and 
far between. We are in the hands of 
Parliament on such matters, but your 
board will vigorously contest any pro- 
posal which in its opinion is detrimental 
to your interests. 

That leads me to one point arising out 
of the control arrangements during the 
war and for at least one year thereafter. 
When they wil! end no one can predict. 
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A number of you have written to me 
about the amount receivable during con- 
trol which was fixed in the summer of 
1941 and later confirmed, with the other 
arrangements, by an Act of Parliament, 
and I have nothing to add to what I said 
two years ago. But I would again refer 
to what I then said on the vital point 
that, before control comes to an end, 
Parliament in confirming the agreement 
has enacted that time will be given for 
adjustment of the level of charges and 
has recorded that the standard revenue 
fixed under the powers of the Railways 
Act of 1921 was £20,579,930. The post- 
war obligations of Parliament are clear 
ind are not connected with any question 
of Government use of the railways for 
war purposes. A proposal to depart from 
either the spirit or the letter of these 
portions of the agreement, or an attempt 
from any quarter, no matter what, to 
water down the remuneration of your 
capital to the amount fixed for the pur- 
poses of the wartime agreement, would be 
sheer confiscation and would not, I think, 
be tolerated by the country. That is the 
important issue which may arise, and it 
is one on which we, the stockholders of 
this railway, and those concerned with 
other industries, may be attacked. If it 
arise it will, I am confident, be 
resisted to the utmost We look to the 
future confident that in the public in- 
terest Parliament will see to it that the 
financial position of the railways is firmly 
established and that the terms of the 
igreement are implemented in full; and 
that we shall be able to find a solution 
of the transport problem that will—to 
quote the Minister’s words—*‘‘ provide 
the best possible service for the least real 
cost to the community as a whole.”’ 

I now move that the report, with the 
statement of accounts, be received and 
adopted. I will ask the Deputy Chair 
man, Sir Robert Burrows, to second the 
resolution. 

Sir Robert Burrows: Mr. Chairman, 
my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, before 
I second the resolution I am sure you 
would wish me to refer to the signal 
honour that has been conferred on our 
Chairman It was particularly gratifying 
to us, and I am sure it was to you all, to 
find that in the citation mention alone 
was made of his connection with the 
London Midland & Scottish Railway 
Company On behalf of the stock 
holders, Sir, I offer you our hearty con 
gratulations and wishes. I have 
very great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution 

The Chairman: Before putting th 
resolution to the meeting, I shall be very 
glad to afford the usual opportunity for 
any remarks which any of you may wish 
to make. I ask each speaker, please, to 
give his or her name for the purposes of 
the record [f must again remind you 
that I have had to be very careful in the 
which I have just made to you 
that no information of value to the 
enemy should be disclosed 


does 


Zot dd 


speec h 


Stockholders’ Remarks 

Councillor John Wilson, J.P., con 
gratulated the Chairman on the honour 
that had been bestowed on him, and for 
his speech. He was very much con- 
cerned about the wear and tear and 
depreciation of assets, and thought the 
country owed to the stockholders a debt 
of gratitude. - They had sacrificed divi- 
dends for many years to keep rolling 
stock in splendid condition, and if it had 
not been for that they would never have 
stood the strain Up to the amalgama 
tion of the four joint railway companies 
lividends had always been paid When 
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the rates were fixed by the Rates Tri- 
bunal, the rates were fixed on what the 
traffic could bear, so the railways had to 
carry iron, coal, steel, limestone and the 
like for a penny per mile per ton, and 
stockholders had to get dividends from 
the higher-class traffic. Then road trans- 
port had come along and helped itself, 
not being common carriers, to that 
traffic. 

Mr. A. Atkins referred to one or two 
items in the balance sheet. He noticed 
against ‘‘ Miscellaneous Accounts ’’ there 
was a very large item of over £14,000,000 
—an increase over last year’s figure of 
over £1,000,000; £14,000,000 was a very 
large item, and he would like to have 
some idea as to how it was made up. 
Did it contain any special reserves? On 
the other side of the account—on the 
assets side—there was also a large item 
in respect of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Accounts,’’ 
and the increase over last year was Over 
£2,000,000. Did it mean that they were 
contra items—assets against the lia- 
bilities? He took it the savings bank 
item was savings from employees. The 
whole of the investments of the company 
in Government securities were only 
£20,000,000, whereas the figure in the 
superannuation and provident funds was 
£30,000,000. Therefore, on the face of 
it, it appeared that the funds of em- 
ployees were mainly invested in trustee 
securities. 

Mr. Ernest Short said he was speaking 
for the British Railway Stockholders’ 
Union. There was one figure the Chair- 
man failed to give, and that was the net 
earnings of the company as opposed to 
the net earnings under the Government 
igreement. He could not believe that the 


disclosure of that particular figure, which 


was of very, very great interest to equity 
holdeys in the company, would do the 
least harm to the national effort. He 
registered a protest that the figure was 
not available, as it was not available in 
the two previous years. He ventured a 
guess that the full earnings of the com- 
pany last year were in the neighbourhood 
of £34,000,000. In point of fact, the 
company was credited, under the agree- 
ment with the Government, with 
£14,000,000, whereas it should, if an 
ordinary industrial company, have, per- 
haps, another £6,000,000. At any rate 
there would then be quite sufficient to 
give members of the company their rights 
under the Act of 1921. He believed that 
one of the difficulties in this case was that 
not enough of the directors looked at this 
problem of the second agreement from 
the point of view of equity stockholders 
Many who held debentures and prior lien 
stocks had no grievance whatever, but 
the Union felt that equity holders had a 
very grave grievance when the dividend 
stood as at present, when the standard 
revenue under the 1921 Act was not only 
being earned, but was furnishing a huge 
profit to the Government. He believed 
there was nothing sacrosanct in the 
second agreement, and that, as the first 
igreement was abrogated, so it ought to 
be possible to revise the second agree- 
ment. He asked that the board should 
support stockholders in this struggle that 
some of them had been putting forward. 

Mr. Kilkenny (Stanmore) said his 
reason for speaking was that his father 
had been in the Accounts Department of 
the North London Railway and _ subse- 
quently in the London Midland & Scot- 
tish Railway. He had put his savings 
into the London Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way and the London & North Eastern 
Railway Perhaps the correct phrase to 
use was that this meeting should go forth 
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to tell the world that to him that hath 
shall be given and to him that hath not 
even that which he seemeth to have shaj] 
be taken away from him. He suggested to 
the board that it should appoint a mem. 
ber of the Trades Union Congress and 
some members of the stockholders’ asso. 
ciation. 

Mr. Clementson said he was a trustee 
for a great public servant. He had som 
equities in the nineties. For a few years 
of his life he received no _ dividends: 
recently he had received 23 per cent. He 
urged on the board that it should give 
more serious consideration to getting its 
story across to the public. He was quit 
sure that the public did not understand 
the railway shareholders’ case. He would 
like to see more attention given, not only 
in the excellent speeches which were given 
once a year, but by a positive effort, to 
let the public know what the railway 
shareholders’ case was. The equities in 
these railways represented something like 
£100,000,000 of capital. The railway 
directors responsible for the safety of that 
£100,000,000 ought to see that proper 
provision was made for a real effort to 
see that the public knew the justice of 
the railway shareholders’ case. 

Mr. Leathers said he noticed in th 
case of the other three companies they 
put amongst their investments tax re. 
serve certificates, which was a very good 
way of investing surplus money. But 
with regard to the L.M.S.R. there was n 
investment at all in tax reserve certifi- 
cates, although there was a balance of 
£11,000,000 to £12,000,000 lying in the 
bank. Some of that money might be 
used to advantage if invested in tax re- 
serve certificates The other point was 
that in investments with associated and 
other companies there was an increase of 
nearly £2,000,000. In what particular 
class of stocks had that extra investment 
been made? 


The Chairman’s Reply 

The Chairman: Mr. Wilson, there ar 
certain points you made to which I will 
briefly refer. One was this question of 
the difference in rates as between rail and 
road. As far as the rail is concerned, thi 
rates are fixed by classification as required 
by Parliament from the railways. I am 
glad to see in you a thorough worker in 
the cause of anti-nationalisation. You 
ask: What is going to happen in regard 
to our financial position in the post-war 
period. As you will see in my speech the 
present agreement provides that we ar 
to be given, before control ends, time to 
1djust our rates to provide, if possible 
what we should regard as a satisfactory 
revenue. 

Mr. Atkins spoke about various items 
He asked me so many questions; if he 
wishes to press for answers, if he will 
write to me at Watford and send me 4 
list of his questions, I will give him cate- 
gorical answers. I think you asked, Mr 
Atkins, about the increase in the item 
“* Miscellaneous Accounts.’’ The imme- 
diate answer to that is that it is arrears 
of repairs that are responsible for that 
increase. On the question of superannua- 
tion funds, these funds by statute are 
wvailable for use in the working of the 
company, but they have special protec- 
tion under the Act to secure the capital 
funds thus invested. 

Mr. Short, you and I think very much 
on the same lines about certain questions 
but with regard to this question as to 
what net profit the Government makes 
out of the railway agreement, I find it 
difficult to answer for two reasons. The 
first is that we do not know yet, and the 
second 1s that it is so much a matter fo! 
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In Cor 


vernment, because an enormous 
of what the railways are carrying 
rnment’ stock, and the rate they 
» make on it is purely arbitrary. 

irried it for nothing you could 

t and then the railways would 

All we get, as you know, 
rental, and if one Government 
chooses to charge another 
ment Department for this, that, or 
ig else, that is an internal matter 
themselves. Why they choose 

in this way I cannot say. I do 


1oss. 


id as much as I had to say with 
» Cook’s, I think, at our last 
the one before. I do not 
[ can really say more—because I 
know more than this—that finan- 
is turning out a good deal better 
; anticipated at the time the deal 
le 
Leathers, you asked 
van from the Trust Fund. 
r is that we have not. 
Leathers: I asked about tax re- 
certificates and also about addi- 
nvestments in_ the subsidiary 
‘ings. 
Chairman: The answer is that it is 
Government account. It would 
ise or alter our net revenue in 


whether we 
The 


ithers: I have been banking for 
and I have never known a 
give me 2 per cent. interest on 
nt account. If you will give me 
of the banker who will I shall 
1 obliged to you. 
1airman: I myself am associated 
nk and I think there is a good 
what you say. But it is capable 
1ation 
that vou will now allow me to 
hat the report now read, with the 
of accounts, be received and 
Sir Robert Burrows has already 
1 that. 
lution was put to 
and carried). 


the 


1 eting 


Chairman: I move the _ second 
That final dividends for 
ended December 31 last be 
declared (less income tax) as 
cent. on the 4 per cent. guaran- 
d stock, 
r cent. on 
stock, 
per cent. on the 5 per cent 
emable preference stock (1955), 
cent. on the 4 per cent. prefer- 
stock (1923), and a dividend fo: 
year of 
per cent. on the ordinary stock.’’ 
the Deputy-Chairman, Sir 
Burrows, to second that. 
bert Burrows: I have very great 
in seconding that resolution. 
put to the 
carried). 


the 4 per cent. prefer- 


isk 


lution meeting 


and 


Was 


The third resolution is 
Directors, 


Chairman: 
nection with the retiring 


as Sir Francis Joseph is here, I will 


hin 


m to sé cond 


ir 


1 to propose it, and Lord Alden- 
‘ec. 

Francis Joseph: My Lord Chair- 
My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 


beg to propose the following resolu- 


~ 


Lt 


Sir Ralph 


ir lan Frederick Cheney Bolton, Bt., 
DL, 

Robert Abraham Burrows, 
Colonel Francis Maurice 
venor Glyn, 
George 
DL... 


Gros- 


Campbell 
Mm... 


Glyn, 
Bt., MC., 
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Sir Robert Blyth Greig, M.C., LL.I 
D.Sc., 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., 
be, and they are hereby, re-elected 
directors of the company.’’ 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Aldenham: I 
to second that resolution. 

Councillor Wilson: | have 
pleasure in supporting the mover and 
seconder of the resolution. I am _ not 
going to bother about how old they are, 
because we have more serious things on at 
the moment I have very great pleasure 
indeed in supporting the resolution. 
(The resolution put to the meeting 

and carried). 

- The Chairman: Thank you. May I, on 
behalf of my colleagues whom you have 
been good enough to re-elect today, say 
how much we appreciate your confidence 
in us. You may be very certain of this, 
that whatever we can do in the service of 
this company we will do willingly and 
happily. 

Mr. W. Bishop proposed: ‘‘ That Sir 
Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E., 
F.C.A., be, and he is hereby, re-elected 
an auditor of the accounts of the 
company.”’ 

Councillor 
tion. 

(The resolution was put to the meeting and 
carried) 


beg 


great 


Was 


Wilson seconded the resolu 


The Chairman: 
that terminates the 
meeting. 

Mr. Bradford: My Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I should like to propose a 
very hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, and likewise to congratulate him on 
this dignity which has recently been con 
ferred on him. As one of the proprietors, 
I should like to include with me all those 
who are at this meeting and all those who 
have not attended; and I should like to 
propose, o1 to confirm from the 
proprietors, a very hearty vote of thanks 
and our best wishes be accorded to the 
chairman and the board of directors and 
all the members of the staff, officers, men 
and women, who have carried out their 
arduous duties under very exacting and 
difficult conditions in a splendid manner 


Ladies and gentlemen, 
formal business of this 


(The resolution was put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously). 

The Chairman: Mr. Bradford, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, speaking on behalf of all 
us railway people, whatever grade or 
particular part we play in this great 
organisation, on behalf of all of us I say 
‘““Thank you most cordially’’ for what 
you have said about us. I will see that 
it is communicated, in essence at all 
events, to the employees of this company 
as an expression of great appreciation of 
all they are doing and have done and, no 
doubt, will do. I thank you all very 
much. That terminates our formal 
business, and this meeting is now over 

INFORMAL MEETING 

The Chairman: We now give Mr. Scott 
Adie an opportunity to say what he 
wishes to say. It is purely informal and 
off the record, so that it cannot have any 
binding effect, of course, on _ this 
company, but we are all interested in what 
Mr. Scott Adie has to say. Those of us 
who wish to stay of course will do so. I 
am one of them. Now, Mr. Scott Adie. 

Mr. Scott Adie: My Lord Chairman, 
My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
very grateful to you, my Lord, for 
allowing me to put this matter to this 
meeting. The resolution that I wish to 
put to the meeting is as follows: ‘‘ That 
this meeting of the stockholders of the 
London Midland & Scottish Railway Com- 
pany requests the board to express to the 
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Minister of War Transport and, through 
him, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the opinion of the stockholders that the 
Railway Control Agreement is inequit- 
able in its operation in the changed 
circumstances which have developed since 
1941, and should now be revised in such 
a manner shall enable the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway Company, in 
common with the other main-line com- 
panies, -to receive its standard revenue 
under the Railways Act of 1921.”’ 

The Agreement is the second agreement 
that you have worked under since the 
commencement of the war. We have it 
on your own authority, Sir, that when 
the first agreement came into operation 
shortly after the outbreak of war, the 
board was of the opinion that that agree- 
ment would run for the duration. This 
second agreement was not sought by the 
railway company. There have been no 
details published whatsoever as to the 
negotiations leading up to the settlement. 
I have studied fairly carefully, Sir, your 
remarks at previous meetings and also 
the remarks of the chairman of the other 
main-line companies, and I think it is 
reasonably obvious that there was more 
than an element of duress in the applica- 
tion of this second wartime agreement. 
[he principal reason that was given by 
His Majesty’s Government for the (may 
[ say?) imposition of this second agree- 
ment was the question of war damage. 
It may be that this matter of war damage 
justified some modification of the first 
wartime agreement; that I cannot say, Sir; 
but surely no question of war damage 
entitles the Government to give this 
company and the other main-line com- 
panies a definite maximum sum to be 
earned for all time, or for an indefinite 
period? After all,this company has been 
taken over for the period of the war and 
one year afterwards. What does that 
mean? We do not know what it means. 
In our history have had wars that 
have gone on I will not say for centuries, 
but for a very long time. It is surely 
questionable for the Government to have 
imposed a maximum for an_ indefinite 
period, on the excuse of the changed con 
ditions with regard to dealing with wat 
damage. In justification of govern 
mental action we have heard quite a lot 
of talk about the agreement being 
negotiated at a time of great uncertainty 
when events might easily have taken a 
poorer course, and on, ad lib. rhe 
agreement was not negotiated at the time 
of greatest uncertainty. The great un 
certainty of 1940 had largely passed away. 
We were in 1941. We had seen that we 
could stand up to bombing, and continual 
bombing. In 1941 things were becoming 
far more normal, and when this second 
agreement was brought forward and 
accepted by the boards, the Government 
had then the traffic returns for the early 
part of 1941. 

This request contained in my resolution 
that the company should be entitled to 
earn its standard revenue is a very modest 
one. If the company were assessed on an 
ordinary Excess Profits Tax basis—that is 
a substituted standard, on the same basis 
that every trader in this country has 
been allowed to be assessed on—they 
would be in a very happy position. I 
cannot give figures, because Excess Profits 
Tax assessments are things that take quite 
a lot of working out, but I suggest that 
this year, were the company assessed on 
a substituted standard, net earnings would 
probably be almost double what they are 
under the agreement. Of the balance 
paid away in Excess Profits Tax, 20 per 
cent. would be earmarked for post-war 


as 


we 


so 
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credit. Why 
panies be treated 


should the railway com 
differently from any 
other trader in this country? If the 
British Government which has enforced 
this agreement on the railway companies 
sees fit, as quite recently it did see fit, to 
advise a foreign Government that it 
expected British stockholders to be fairly 
treated, is it not right for this board to 
suggest to the British Government that 
it might start treating its own country 
men fairly? 

The Chairman: Mr. Scott Adie, I am 
quite sure of this, that none of us is so 
altruistic that we would prefer to have 
the present terms we are getting rathet 
than something better, so that in essence 
we are all in agreement. I do not know 
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whether this informal meeting agrees 
with me, but I do not think we need 
really spend more time on the discussion, 
because we 
point of view. I will add this—I think 
this is as far as we can get this afternoon 

that if you will let me have a copy of 
that resolution I will have a talk with the 
chairmen of the other companies, because, 
obviously, if all four main-line companies 
can agree on a course of action, that will 
be better than if cne does one thing and 
another does something Will you 
leave the resolution here today with me? 

Mr. Ernest Short: I should like, on that 
question, to say that the British Railway 
Stockholders’ Union would like to support 
this resolution 


else. 


London & North Eastern Railway Company 


Changes in administration 
Financial results 


Docks 
wagons 


Post-war transport 


The annual 
London & 
Company was 
Park Lane, 
March 3. Sir 
Chairman of the 

The 
having 
meeting, 

The Chairman said: My Lords, Ladies 
ind Gentlemen, it will I know be a matter 
of regret to you all that the company 
has lost the services of Lord Burghley, 
who has resigned his directorship on his 
ippointment as Governor & Commandet 
in-Chief of Bermuda. I am, I am sur 
reflecting the feelings of you all when I 
say that we wish him every success in 
the important work which has fallen to 
his lot In his place the directors have 
appointed Mr. FitzHerbert Wright, a 
young man of energy and enthusiasm 
with a fine record of achievement, whose 
experience of the heavy industries will be 
of great value to the company after the 
wal 

The company suffered a grave loss at 
the end of last year by the death of Mr 
A. L. Gibson, our Continental Traffic 
Manager & Passenger Manager in the 
Southern Area. Mr. Gibson had rendered 
sterling service to the company for many 
years and his experience will be 
sorely missed. 

The conferment of the 
Knighthood by His Majesty the King on 
Sir Charles Newton last June gave the 
greatest satisfaction throughout the 
service, and was a well merited recogni 
tion of his admirable work both as Chief 
General Manager of this company and as 
a member of the Railway Executive 
Committee. 

In May of last year Mr. Robert Bell, 
who had’ been Assistant General Managet 
of the company since the amalgamation, 
retired. He leaves behind him a record 
of devoted service, and I am glad to say 
that his ability and experience are not 
to be lost to the railway world, as he has 
agreed to undertake the arduous task of 
writing the official history of the railway: 
during the war years. 

The four main-line railway companies 
celebrated the twenty-first anniversary ot 
their coming into being on January 1 last 
and generous tribute to their 


meeting of the 
North Eastern Railway 
held at Grosvenor House 
London, W on Friday 
Ronald W Matthews, 
company, presided. 

Secretary (Mr. W. H Johnson) 
read the notice convening the 


general 


wide 


honour of' 


achieve 


Tribute to staff—Railway travel 

Government traffic— Wagon supply—Locomo- 
tive position—Abnormal wear and tear 
and 
Air services 


Loss and pilferage 


harbours Privately-owned 


ments in peace and war was paid at a 
coming-of-age luncheon on December 22 
by the Minister of War Transport, Lord 
Leathers, who was supported by many 
of his Cabinet Messages of 
appreciation sent by the Prime Minister 
and by the heads of the Service Ministries 
indicated in no uncertain terms the 
essential nature of the railway contribu- 
tion to the war effort. That is, indeed, 
admitted on all sides, and there is a 
growing realisation of the fact that in the 
no less difficult times which will follow 
the successful termination of the war, 
economic recovery must depend to a very 
great extent on efficient and economical 
transport services, and rail services in 
particular. I shall have more to say as 
to the post-war position later in my 
address and will content myself at this 
stage with the observation that if the 
railways are to play their full part in the 
reconstruction of the national life they 
must be assured of more generous and 
understanding treatment at the hands of 
Parliament than they have received in the 
past twenty-one years. 


colleagues. 


Tribute to the Staff 


Considerations of national security 
require that I should speak to you in 
general terms only of what this company 
has done during the year under review. 
One might well have thought that the 
peak of achievement had been reached in 
1942, but that was not the case, and in 
1943 still further records have been set 
up for the movement of men and 
materials. One cannot speak too highly 
of the work done by all ranks in the 
company’s service, both men and women. 
Morale after more than four years of 
strenuous endeavour is higher than ever, 
and our railwaymen and women have set 
a standard of patriotic devotion unsur- 
passed by any other industry. But I 
would remind the people of this country 
that morale, both military and civilian 
is to a large extent a matter of equipment, 
and that the admirable state of equipment 
of the railways at the outbreak of war 
was due in no small degree to the sacrifices 
of large numbers of railway stockholders. 

I think it is true to say that the 
travelling public has responded fairly well 
to the appeals made by the Minister of 


all regard this from the same 
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Mr. Welch: In formally seconding thj 
resolution, I would like to say that y 
would like to feel that the directors ay 
on our side and not against us. = Ther 
has been a tendency for people to thin} 
that the directors are on one side ap 
that the stockholders are on the other, 

The Chairman: Do you not think tha; 
the directors have a financial interest jy 
this railway as well as you? 

Mr. Welch: Yes, Sir, I think that 
just possible. In seconding this 
tion, I do so with the utmost 
and appreciation of your courtesy. 

Mr. Scott Adie: Are you agreed, Ladj 
and Gentlemen, that that resolution 
carried ? (Agreed). 

The proceedings then terminat 


resoly 


War Transport and the Railway Executive 
Committee to travel only in cases of r 
necessity. But there is still room for 
improvement, and I hope that consciences 
will be searched as to the need for any 
particular journey even more rigorously ir 
the future than in the past. The ol 
saving to the effect that it is better t 
travel hopefully than to arrive 
scarcely be said to apply today, but | 
must say that complaints from railway 
users have been few and far between, an 
for that stoical acceptance of a situatior 
for which the railways certainly are n 
to blame we thank them warmly. I tak 
this opportunity of assuring the publi 
that, as soon as circumstances permit, the 
amenities of the railway, as they affect 
both trader and passenger, will | 
restored and wherever possible improved 
In regard to the question of passenger 
travel, I want to emphasise most strongl 
the fact that the pressure on the railways 
is steadily increasing and will continue t 
do so during the critical days that li 
ahead. May I repeat what I said to yor 
last year—éach individual act of thought 
lessness or selfishness may seem too insig 
nificant to matter—but in a huge natior 
wide organisation the cumulative effect 1 


tremendous. 


Financial Results 
Turning now to the accounts 

revenue for the vear 1943 

£10,655,441, which is a decrease ¢ 
£45,158 or per cent., compared wit 
the year 1942. The net revenue is mad 
up of £10,136,355 which is the com 
pany’s share of the annual payment for 
the use of the railways made by _ th 
Government in accordance with the Rail 
way Control Agreement, and an amount 
of £519,086 obtained from items exclude 
from the Railway Control Agreement and 
consisting mainly of interest and dividend: 
from our investments in bus and _ road 
haulage ccmpanies. To the net revenut 
figure of £10,655,441 must be added th 
balance of £78,476 brought forward fron 
the previous year and a sum of £135,419 
on account of profit from the realisatior 
of certain investments, making a_ total 
sum available for appropriation 0 
£10,869,336. After providing for all 
fixed charges, the payment in full of th 
dividends on the guaranteed stocks, and 
setting aside £200,000 to the fund for 
contingencies, the directors recommend 
the payment of full dividends on the 
per cent. first preference stock and th 
5 per cent. redeemable preference stock 
(1955). This leaves a_ balance 
£1,899,020, which enables a dividend © 
1} per cent. to be paid for the half-yeat 
on the 4 per cent. second preference stock 
making, with the interim dividend of |! 
per cent. already paid, 2} per cent. for th 
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compared with 2% per cent. for 
eaving a balance of £80,110 to be 
| forward. 


veal 
1942 
cafrit 


Government Traffic 

ymmon with the other railways of 
yuntry, we are being called on to 
vith ever-growing quantities of 
Government traffic, to move these 
lities often by routes very different 
{ ose followed in peacetime, and to 
jeal with them at places not originally 
lesigned for the reception of such traffic 
lt is not permissible for me to quote 
statistics in detail but you will be in 
1 to learn that since the beginning 
war the L.N.E.R. has operated 
46,000 special trains for 
Governmen< traffic—31,000 for personnel 

and 15,000 for stores of all kinds. 
handling of this vast load has at 
ixea our resources to the utmost, 
have succeeded in dealing with it, 
well as the enormous and growing 
> of other urgent traffic, both freight 
The incidence of this 
sed demand in particular districts is 
plified by our experience at certain 
try stations. A dozen such stations 
he first half of 1940 handled between 
ibout 80,000 tons of traffic; in the 
1943 their. traffic had grown 
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to nearly 340,000 tons. 


Wagon Supply 
increases both in the tonnage 
the length of haul 
[ 1 very heavy strain on our 
n stocks The pre-war stocks of 
ns, containers, sheets, and ropes have 
1ugmented as far as wartime condi 
have allowed, and the most scientific 
hods possible of control and distribu 
throughout the country have been 
d, but it has not been practicable 
times of severest pressure to place 
disposal of traders all the wagons 
other equipment they require. 
ugh the provision of additional 
hicles and equipment has been an im- 
portant part of our efiorts to meet require- 
nents, our existing difficulties could be 
still more if a quicker turn-round 
stock available could be achieved 
cnowledge the efforts that our cus 
have already made in this direc 
but I would ask for still further 
the avoidance of even the slightest 
in loading and unloading rail-borne 
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ill kinds. 


large 
1 and 
laced 


average 


Locomotive Position 
rhose stockholders whose duties compel 
to travel will no doubt have noticed 
nsiderable numbers of American and of 
‘“* Austerity ’’ heavy-freight loco 
operating on’ our lines. This 
sion of engine power has played no 
part in enabling the L.N.E.R. to 
the increasingly heavy burden 
the progress of the war effort has 
on us to bear, although shortage 
killed personnel and delay in delivery 
materials has made the task of main 
our locomotives more and more 
as the cumulative effect of four 
1 half years of war is felt. The 
variable qualities of locomotive coal are 
ilso adding to the difficulties which our 
staff have constantly to sur- 
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the year our efforts in the 
ion of saving fuel—and particularly 
locomotive coal—have continued. Measures 
to secure the co-operation of the staff 
lave included the allocation of super- 
visors to give instruction and advice, and 
conferences attended by representatives of 
ull grades have been held at our larger 
centres such as London, Glasgow, and 
Manchester. At these meetings papers on 
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various aspects of the problem were read 
by technical experts and valuable dis- 
cussion followed. : 
Abnormal Wear and Tear 

As I have just indicated, the volume of 
traffic that is being handled by the com- 
pany under wartime conditions and 
especially since America entered the war 
is far in excess of the normal, and it 
follows that the wear and tear of a great 
deal of the company’s property and 
equipment is very much greater than it 
was in pre-war years. Although the Con- 
trol Agreement affords us adequate finan- 
cial protection in the matter of the normal 
maintenance of our and _ the 
accounts show that a considerable sum is 
accumulating in the form of a trust fund 
representing arrears of 


assets, 


maintenance, it 
makes no specific provision for abnormal 
wear and tear to be charged to the 
revenue account except so far as the 
Minister may agree to its inclusion. In 
view of the extra strain to which much of 
our equipment is being subjected under 
war conditions—and 1 have in mind par- 
ticularly locomotives and other rolling 
stock—the question is being borne in 
mind with a view to an approach being 
made at a later stage to the Government 
for special consideration. In this con- 
nection I must emphasise the fact that at 
the time the main terms of the Agree- 
ment were settled with the Government 
there was no question of the entry of the 
United States of America into the war 
ind consequently the strain of the vast 
idditiona! volume of traffic arising from 
that historic event was not and could not 
be taken into consideration 


Salvage 

The drive to collect the maximum 
amount of salvage of all kinds has been 
continued, and the institution throughout 
the system of salvage stewards—a matter 
to which I referred last year—has worked 
efficiently and well During the year 
more than 120,000 tons of scrap and sal- 
vage material have been disposed of and 
of this total no than 115,000 tons 
was metal scrap. This is a result which 
could not have been achieved without the 
close co-operation of the staff. 


less 


Concrete Sleepers 

the other main-line 
L.P.T.B., we have 
conducted intensive research into the use 
of substitutes for the standard timber 
sleepers. During the past year tests have 
been carried out on L.N.E.R. main lines 
with reinforced concrete sleepers of three 
different types, and although certain diffi- 
culties have been encountered, tests are 
proceeding and all the companies are 
pooling the results of their researches 


In common with 
companies and the 


Claims for Loss and Pilferage 
say that there has again 
been an increase in the number and value 
of claims submitted. The rise has been 
particularly heavy in claims for lost or 
stolen goods. The efforts of the Police 
Department have been intensified during 
the past year, but unhappily the blackout 
~and all that it brings in its train—is 
still with us. Inferior packing materials, 
although inevitable in the present-day cir- 
cumstances, offer additional opportunities 
to pilferers and added incentive is 
provided by the shortage of various com- 
modities. The lower standard of public 
morality in these matters undoubtedly 
facilitates the disposal of stolen 
and thus encourages the marauders to 
greater effort. Special steps have been 
adopted to keep the losses in check, but 
I am afraid that only a recovery of our 
normal standards of right and wrong will 


I regret to 


goods 


provide anything approaching a complete 
answer to the problem. 


Station Accounts Training Centres 

A year ago I referred to the training 
centres for clerical staff which had been 
opened at Scarborough, Whitley Bay, 
and Hertford. They are continuing to 
operate satisfactorily and to provide the 
company, in the minimum of time, with 
staff possessing sufficient knowledge of 
the essentials of station accounts work, 
to replace those who have joined H.M. 
Forces and to cope with the additional 
clerical work resulting from the greatly 
increased traffics mow being carried. 
Further schools were opened at Harro- 
gate on March 1, 1943, and at Edinburgh 
in the early part of this year. Since the 
first school was opened in July, 1942, the 
course of training has been taken by 474 
male and 733 female members of the 
staff. 

Operating School, Darlington 

Another forward step in the develop- 
ment of the company’s’ educational 
arrangements was taken when, = on 
November 22 last, an All-line Operating 
School was opened at Darlington. In 
addition to providing the necessary train- 
ing for staff required for control work 
and other aspects of railway operating, 
this school is intended to enable our 
existing control staff to have the benefit 
of a instruction based on the 
best of modern practice so that it may be 
adequately fitted to cope with the heavy 
demands of present-day working. The 
which accommodates 20 students 
run on residential lines and 
an intensive and specialised course of 
four weeks’ duration, including practical 
work, is provided. 


Canteens 
Substantial progress has been made 
with the provision of canteens for the 
staff; 30 additional canteens were opened 
during 1943 and the construction of 
others is already in hand or will be com 
menced as soon as practicable. 
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War -Advances 

advances in pay were increased 
during the year 1943 by 4s. 6d. a week 
for adult workers whose rates of pay are 
governed by arrangements applicable to 
the railway industry generally. A pro- 
portionate increase was granted to junior 
employees. The total war advance now 
payable to adult male employees is 
£53 6d. a year in the case of certain 
salaried staff and 20s. 6d. a week in the 
case of conciliation staff and shop staff. 

Staff Serving with the Forces 

At the end of 1943 about 27,500, or 
approximately 16 per cent., of the com 
pany’s pre-war staff were serving with 
the Forces According to reports so far 
received, 527 have been killed in action 
or died on active service since the out 
break of hostilities and 738 are prisoners 
of war or have been reported missing 
The sympathy of us all goes out to the 
families of all those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


War 


During’ the year, reports were received 
that 35 members of the company’s staff 
who were serving with H.M. Forces had 
been awarded medals or other decorations 
in recognition of gallant and distinguished 
services. Since the beginning of the war 
the total number of such awards to 
members of the company’s staff on active 
service is 65. As you will have seen from 
the report, H.M, the King has recognised 
the gallantry and devotion to duty on the 
company’s premises of ten members of the 
staff, making a total of 58 awards since 
the beginning of the war. The L.N.E.R. 
Medal for courage and resource has been 
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awarded to one member of the staff and 
the total number of such awards is now 
seven. 


Women Employees 

The number of women employed by the 
company again increased during the year. 
We have now no less than 33,000 women 
employees. Before the war the proportion 
of women we employed was less than one 
in twenty, but now one employee in every 
IX 18S a woman 

Civil Defence 

Our A.R.P. organisation has been main 
tained in a state of efficiency, and its 
members have done excellent work during 
air attacks. Our fire guard organisation, 
operated under the provisions of the Fire 
Guard (Business & Government Premises) 
Order, has worked efficiently. 

At the end of 19438, 20,644 of our staff 
were members of the Home Guard 


” 


Red Cross ‘** Penny-a-Week’’ Fund 
Contributions of the staff to the Red 
‘* Penny-a-Week’’ Fund since the 
beginning of the war exceed £100,000. In 
the early part of 1943 an appeal was made 
to them to increase the amount deducted 
each week from their salaries or wages, 
and as a result of that appeal the rate of 
contributions has increased by over 70 
per cent. The annual rate of contribu 
tions is now approaching £50,000. 


( ross 


L.N.E.R. Prisoners of War Comforts 
Fund 

rhe company’s employees also contri 
bute to the L.N.E.R. Prisoners-of-Wat 
Comforts Fund which has been established 
for the purpose of sending parcels of 
comforts and educational text books to 
members of the staff who are prisoners of 
war 

Steamships 

Our fleet of steamships and motor boats 

practically all of which have been 
employed on Government work of one 
sort or another throughout the year— 
continue to render magnificent service. 
Crews are, in the main, members of the 
taffs of the L.N.E.R. or of its associated 
undertakings who. served with these 
vessels in peacetime, and I am pleased to 
report that their exacting and hazardous 
work has been graciously recognised by 
H.M. the King on a number of occasions 
during the year. One member of the crew 
of the s.s. Bury—in addition to receiving 
the appointment of the M.B.E. (Civil 
Division)—was awarded Lloyd’s Silver 
Medal for his conspicuous courage in 
assisting to save life at sea, and it gave 
me great pleasure to present this medal 
to the officer concerned at a meeting of 
the company’s board of directors. When 
the time comes for the release of the full 
story of the exploits of the officers and 
crews of our vessels it will be found to be 
one of unremitting devotion to duty and 
great gallantry. 

L.N.E.R. Bill 

\ Bill has been introduced into 
Parliament this session for the purpose of 
imalgamating the existing savings banks 
maintained by the company, and _ this 
will, in accordance with the Standing 
Orders of Parliament, be submitted for 
your approval at the special or extra 
ordinary meeting to be held on the con 
clusion of this meeting. I must make it 
clear that these proposals are designed 
solely to effect economies in administra 
tion. 

Post-War Transport 

I come now, and, as things are today, 
not I think prematurely, to consideration 
of the problems of transport after the 
war, or, more strictly, after the lifting cf 
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the controls under which the various forms 
of transport are operating today. I would 
remind you in the first place of a speech 
made by Lord Leathers in the course of 
a debate on the post-war co-ordination and 
development of inland transport in the 
House of Lords on October 27 last. The 
Minister then gave the welcome assurance 
that the Government in deciding upon the 
course to be adopted would be influenced 
solely by practical considerations and 
would seek to obtain the best results with 
the minimum of dislocation. He stated 
that the war had made it clearer than 
ever that the railways are a national asset 
which must be retained in full efficiency, 
and that their financial position must be 
firmly established. He indicated that the 
object in view was a transport system so 
co-ordinated and run that it would meet 
the needs of each separate industry or 
activity and provide the best possible ser 
vice for the least real cost to the com 
munity. 

Lord Leathers referred to competition 
between road and rail as the main prob- 
lem to be solved, pointing out that the 
clder forms of transport are now faced 
with competition from a powerful and 
firmly-established road haulage industry. 
As you are aware, this competition arose 
from the fact that Parliament by dis- 
criminatory treatment had fostered the 
levelopment of the road-haulage industry 
regardless of its effect on the transport 
system of the country as a whole. But 
as the Minister pointed out (and I cannot 
do better than give his actual words): 
‘‘ Whatever the merits of competition in 
stimulating enterprise and efficiency, it 
must be evident that if it is carried so 
far as to undermine the stability of ser- 
vices essential to the community and to 
the commercial interests, its effect will 
ultimately prove damaging to the national 
interests 

You will remember, Ladies and Gentle 
men, that before the war the Government 
had .promised legislation to implement 
the principles of the Transport Advisory 
Council’s recommendations on the 
‘ square deal ’’ proposals of the railways. 
[hese recommendations, however, were 
intended only as a stop-gap to enable 
the transport interests to formulate their 
own proposals for the co-ordination of all 
forms of inland transport within a limited 
period and, as the Minister indicated in 
his speech, a more radical solution has 
still to be found, the main difficulty to 
overcome being the existence in the road 
haulage industry of so many small units, 
most if not all with a highly indi- 
vidualistic outlook. 

fhe solution of that particular aspect 
of the problem lies, of course, outside the 
province of the railways. It would 
indeed be highly impolitic for us to sug- 
gest to our friends of the road the means 
they should adopt to put their house in 
order. But there can be no doubt that 
some much closer form of co-ordination 
than exists today on the road side must 
be arrived at before the greater Co- 
ordination between road and rail can be 
brought about. I do not propose to lay 
before you today cut and dried schemes 
for the elucidation of this major problem, 
which can in fact emerge only as the 
result of long and delicate negotiation 
between ali the interests affected, but I 
do not believe that it is beyond the wit 
of man to erect a structure within which 
the railways in their present ownership 
can achieve their post-war aims—the 
finest possible service to the travelling 
public and to the trader, regular employ- 
ment at a fair level of wages and under 
the best possible conditions, and last, 
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but by no means necessarily least, a rea 
sonable return on the capital invested. 
lo reach this triple goal—and it is a goal 
for transport as a whole—the railways 
feel that Parliament should pass legisla- 
tion providing for the equal treatment of 
all forms of internal transport. They feel 
that the road haulage industry should be 
so organised as to enable it to assume al] 
the obligations which ought to be assumed 
by undertakings affording a public ser- 
vice, and finally they attach great im- 
portance to the adoption of a scheme for 
equalisation of the incidence of track 
costs. You will appreciate, I am sure, 
the vast field which discussion of these 
points must cover and the magnitude and 
diversity of the interests—not transport 
enly but trade and public, too—involved. 

As I have said, I submit no cut and 
dried plans today. There are, however 
certain steps which are being taken now 
in furtherance of our post-war policy, to 
which I would briefly refer. 


Docks and Harbours 
rhe railway companies have become 
members of the Dock & Harbour Authori 
ties’ Association which has under con 
sideration various proposals for securing 
greater co-ordination between all dock and 
harbour undertakings. 


Common User of Wagons 

It is the view of the companies that it 
is highly desirable that there should be 
common user of all wagons whether rail- 
way or privately owned and discussions 
are taking place with the other interests 
concerned as to the best method of 
achieving this objective, and at the same 
time meeting the requirements of traders. 


} 


Railway Companies’ Association 
Commission 

The Railway Companies’ Association 
Commission, set up early in 1942 to make 
recommendations as to future develop 
ments relating to the internal working of 
the companies, has made excellent pro- 
gress and submitted a number of useful 
reports calculated to improve the opera- 
tion and earning capacity of the railways 
under normal working conditions. 


Management and Staff 
Although it is generally agreed that the 
existing machinery of negotiation with 
the railway unions is the most compre 
hensive and highly developed in the 
world, discussions are taking place with 
a view to improving wherever possible 
the contact between management and 
staff. 
Town Planning 
We are maintaining close contact witi 
Government departments, local authori- 
ties, and other bodies concerning them- 
selves officially or unofficially with the 
physical replanning of our towns and 
cities after the war. Indeed such contac 
is very necessary, as there appears to be 
in many quarters a tendency to assume 
that railway stations and goods yards can 
be picked up and repositioned almost at 
will. I cannot believe that after the war 
this country is going to find itself in the 
fortunate position of having unlimited 
sums of money available for the trans- 
lating into reality of all the architectural 
visions with which our senses are being 
titillated at the present time, and so fat 
as this company is concerned a caretul 
watch is being maintained to ensure a 
proper balance between what may appear 
desirable and what is really practicable 
Air Services 
Lastly, may I say a word with regard 
to one aspect of post-war planning which 
is attracting a good deal of public atten- 
tion at the present time, namely, the 
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development of air transport. This com- 
napy, in common with the other railway 
comp nies, was granted Parliamentary 
powel in 1929 to operate air services, 
and subsequently became a partner in 
Railway Air Services, the joint company 
which was formed in 1934. Up to the 
outbreak of war, however, your direc- 
tors had not felt justified in establishing 
in air service in L.N.E.R. territory. 
they could not contemplate the 

which, they felt, would 
n bly have to be borne, and they 
jiecided that the need for rapid travel 
between, say, London, Newcastle, and 
Edinburgh could best be met by the pro- 
vision of high-speed trains. In the post- 
world, however, the whole question 
transport will have to be considered 

ind there is one particular aspect 

which will affect the interests of this 
company even more closely after the war 
than it did in the past. I refer to the 
question of air services with the Conti- 
nent Europe. I need hardly remind 
the important share which the 

ny has, in norma] times, in the 
ntal steamship routes, and _ it 

a matter of course, that we are 

l erested in the planning of any 
war Continental air services. The 
ippointment of Mr D H 

ver, formerly Traffic Director of 

1 Overseas Airways Corporation, as 
Adviser to the four railway com 

is an indication that the railways 
intend to be left out of the pic- 

ind you may rest assured that the 

of this important question is 

ng the closé attention of your 


osses 


have given you as full an account 
is permitted in wartime of your com- 
ny’s activities in the fourth complete 

war. I have given you a neces 

brief summary of the steps which 

nsider to be essential] if we are to 

yur triple goal after the war. I 

most profoundly that the trans- 

ndustry of the country can best 

the nation and the nation’s trade 

ite ownership, and free from any 

of political pressure—a belief 

[ have reason to feel is shared by 
traders whom we serve. 

stand today on the threshold of 

events. Demands greater than ever 

efore long be made on the rail 

vays and all who serve them. They will 

lo their job, men and women, tirelessly 

ourageously,» so that the shackles 

fall from the enslaved countries of 

and men may walk in freedom 

ind, doing their job, they will give 

il incontrovertible proof that vic- 
n war depends on a_ well-found, 

ly run, railway organisation, a 
which I hope will never be for 
en by Parliament or people. 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1] 
now beg to move—* That the report of 
the directors with relative statement of 
accounts for the year ended December 3]. 
1943, be adopted.”’ 

I will ask the Deputy Chairman, Sir Mur- 
ugh Wilson, to second the resolution. 

Sir Murrough Wilson: I have great 
pleasure in seconding that resolution. . 

The Chairman: Before I put the resolu- 
ton to the meeting, I shall be glad to answer 

questions arising from the Report and 

\ccounts. I think, however, that it would 
ve convenient at this stage to report that I 
lave accepted a resolution in the following 
terms from the newly formed London & 
North Eastern Railway Stockholders’ Asso- 
lation. The resolution reads: ‘ This 
meeting of the stockholders of the London & 


yet} 


will ere 


g 


Eastern Railway Company requests 
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the board to express to the Minister of War 
Transport, and, through him, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the opinion of the 
stockholders that the Railway Control 
Agreement is inequitable in its operation 
in the changed circumstances which have 
developed since 1941, and should now be 
revised in such a manner as shall enable the 
London & North Eastern Railway Company 
in company with the other main-line railway 
companies, to receive the standard revenue 
under the Railways Act, 1921.” 

I do not know whether the London & 
North Eastern Railway Stockholders’ Asso- 
ciation has come into being as the result of 
my observations at our meeting last year, 
that the directors welcome organised stock 
holders’ opinion behind them, but I am 
satisfied that the association represents a 
substantial body of stockholders, and that 
its support, as well as that of the British 
Railway Stockholders’ Union, can be of 
definite value to the directors in dealing 
with the many difficult problems that must 
inevitably arise when the period of Govern 
ment control comes to an end. 

The resolution, as you have heard, deals 
with the question of the Government agree- 
ment, and I propose, if this meeting ap 
proves, that stockholders should at this 
stage confine their observations to other 
matters, and that in order to keep the 
issues it raises as clearly as possible before 
us, we should take the resolution separately 
after the ordinary business of the meeting 
has been disposed of 


Stockholders’ Remarks 

Councillor J. Wilson said that the wear 
and tear and depreciation of assets during 
the war had given cause for some anxiety 
and he felt that the nation owed the stock- 
holders a debt of gratitude, because it was 
through going without dividends year after 
year that they had been able to get rolling 
stock in such fine condition, and it had 
borne the brunt of heavy traffic during the 
war up to now. They had invested their 
money in railways, which were a public 
service of the greatest national importance, 
and they were never entitled to receive a 
dividend of more than 6 per cent., so it 
was not a gamble; until the amalgamation 
of the four railway companies there had 
always been a dividend and the stock was 
always trustee stock But when road 
transport came along it helped itself to 
certain trathic. When the rates were fixed, 
they were fixed by the Government through 
a Rates Tribunal, and those rates were 
fixed on what the traffic could bear ; iron, 
coal, steel, limestone and the like at ld 
per mile per ton, and stockholders had to 
get dividends from the higher-class traffics. 
The railway companies had suffered more 
from road competitors than anything else 
He was concerned lest the railways should 
be nationalised and as to how stockholders 
would be treated. He contended that when 
the Government came along with a proposi- 
tion, providing stockholders a square deal 
and interest to the amount of 3 per cent 
on the actual money invested in railways, 
and not on the amount of stock held, 
they were getting a square deal. 

Captain Alfred Instone said that on one 
matter stockholders ought to support the 
chairman in his commendation of the 
wonderful job which the staff of the railway 
were doing. He had been associated with 
air transport from its early days, and was 
very glad indeed to see that the railways 
intended to have their full participation in 
the new development. In these times the 
first thing to do was to be four-square 
united behind the directors to give them 
power and confidence to carry through the 
things which stockholders wanted them 
to carry through. 
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Mr. Miller said the chairman had told 
stockholders about wagons, and _ their 
renewals and repairs, but no new wagons ; 
and the same thing with carriages. He did 
not know how many carriages the company 
had, but it had not built any, and he did 
not know how many were under repair 
and the cost of those. Those were matters 
of detail that were absolutely essential in 
any business 

Mr. Wigg asked how it is that it was 
possible to pay the full 4 per cent. on the 
first preference stock? The second pre- 
ference stock was 4 per cent., the same as 
the first, and had not for some years had 
its full dividend. 

Mr. W. P. Taylor said that in 1938 the 
nominal capital of the four great companies 
was £1,175,000,000. If the asset replace- 
ment value were taken as it was in the year 
1938, it exceeded by something in the 
neighbourhood of 67 per cent. the nominal 
issued capital, debenture and other stock 
of the companies. He pointed out the 
relationship of that figure to the standard 
revenue, which was fixed in 1927. A rail- 
way company was a commercial company. 
The dividends distributed by a commercial 
company were not merely distributed in 
relation to the nominal capital of the com- 
pany but, supposing the company was 
moderately successful, they were distributed 
on the asset value of the company. 

Mr. Mason said there was no occasion to 
nationalise the railways if the management 
It was the management that 
was at fault in the railways. He suggested 
that instead of re-electing the retiring 
directors four should retire permanently, 
and that four assistant managers should be 
appointed ; men who would devote the 
whole of their time to the job. 

Mr. Charles Shearwater asked if the time 
of the meeting could be made half an hour 
later. As things were arranged at present 
some stockholders had to leave the L.M.S.R. 
meeting before it was over, and to go 
without lunch, or arrive after the L.N.E.R. 
meeting had started. 

A Stockholder : Will you tell the meeting 
something about the Thomas Cook & Son 
investment ? 

Mr. J. R. Bender said that in every 
country he had been to where the railways 
were nationalised it was a very bad service, 
except in Russia. The Union Pacific and 
the leading railways in the United States, 
had been in great difficulties and they 
had come out of them, as private enterprise. 
If the opportunity offered, British directors 
might be able to learn something from the 
\mericans. 

The Chairman’s Reply 

The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen : 
Before I put the resolution I will do my 
best to answer some of the questions, many 
of which it will be within your recollection 
I have answered at previous meetings. 

Councillor Wilson raised the question of 
depreciation of our rolling stock. I think 
I have refefred to that sufficiently fully 
in my address. I take it he was really 
emphasising what I said as to the necessity 
of doing everything we can to extract 
from the Government an adequate sum to 
pay for the abnormal wear and tear to 
which our rolling stock is being exposed. 
He also made some suggestions with regard 
to increasing the rates on the heavy in- 
dustries, but 1 do not think he had taken 
into full consideration the effect of the 
transport charges on the heavy industries, 
and the remedy might have been, very 
easily, worse than the disease. Transport 
charges in such cases as coal, iron, steel 
and so on, form a very large part of the 
total price content, and it might very well 
be that if the transport charges on heavy 
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industries were put up to the extent that 
Councillor Wilson suggests, our export 
trade would suffer to such an extent that 
we should lose more carriage than we could 
possibly gain. Then he raised the question 
of directors’ fees. Those fees are, of course, 
voted by the stockholders; they are not 
published in the accounts, but they remain 
unaltered, as I explained last year to Coun- 
cillor Wilson The amount voted by the 
stockholders remains as it was, £21,000 
amongst’ the Board, including the Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman. 

Councillor Wilson: Is 
remain for all time ? 

The Chairman: No. If you like to 
increase it, Councillor Wilson, I shall be 
delighted, but I can assure you it is pretty 
thin business at the present time. 

To Captain Instone I should like to 
express my appreciation of the kind words 
of commendation he used with regard to 
the staff who really have done magnificent 
work, especially during the blitz, and I am 
perfectly certain that they will carry on the 
great traditions of the railways when we 
really get down to business in the near 
future I was very glad to have a word 
of commendation from him with regard to 
the steps we are taking in connection with 
air transport, because there is nobody in 
the country who knows more about the 
history and developemnt of civil air trans- 
port than he does. 

Mr. Millar, I think, wanted to know 
whether we had built any new wagons ? 

Mr. Millar: Making good the loss, seeing 
there were not many at the moment. 

The Chairman I think it would be 
true to say (I do not want to go into details 
with regard to rolling stock at the present 
time) that we have rather more wagons 
now than we had at the beginning of the 
war, because we have wagons in traffx 
today which, under normal conditions, 
would have been broken up. Carriages we 
have not been building during the war, for 
obvious reasons, and that very large de 
ficiency will have to be taken up after the 
war. 

I really do not know what to say to Mr 
Higginson about the burden on the ordinary 
stockholder, but in every company the 
stockholder has to meet the wear and tear 
of the business, so to speak. If the business 
prospers then the ordinary stockholder 
benefits; if it does not prosper then the 
ordinary stockholder does not get a return. 
{ am not talking about this company 
I am talking about the point he raised as 
to the burden falling upon the ordinary 
shareholder. 

Mr. Higginson 
the same. 

The Chairman: Exactly. The principle 
is this, is it not, that the ordinary stock- 
holder, in buying the ordinary stock, takes 
a risk ? Now you are trying to argue back 
from the general to the particular, having 
corrected me for arguing from the par- 
ticular to the general 

Mr. Higginson: Is there not supposed to 
be a standard revenue ? 

The Chairman There is a 
revenue, if it can be earned [he standard 
revenue is a ceiling You are getting now 
on to the next part of the business. 

1 am not quite sure what happened to 
Mr. Wigg. Apparently he got second pre- 
ference instead of first preference in return 
for his stock. I am not quite sure what 
stock he had in the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, but people buy first preference 
instead of second preforence because first 
preference has a preference over second 
preference. 

Mr. Wigg 
thrust on me 

The Chairman It 


that meant to 


The principle is exactly 


standard 


The second preference were 


was part of a scheme 
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which applied to all the stockholders in 
the companies. It did not apply to you in 
particular, Mr. Wigg. 

Mr. Taylor gave us a very long and inter- 
esting dissertation on the question of 
capital and the replacement value of the 
undertaking. I wish he would send me a 
copy of his speech so that I can look into 
it a little more closely, because I must say 
[ did not quite follow it to the extent I 
should have liked to have done; but it 
must be borne in mind, of course, that re- 
placement value does mean replacing the 
existing railway companies in exactly the 
same places as they are at present. It is 
rather questionable as to how far one can 
travel on that particular line of assumption. 

Mr. Mason made the same speech today 
that he made to us two years ago. I am 
very sorry that he is not looking so well 
and I hope he will be none the worse for 
his outing this afternoon. We missed him 
last year. I do not really think it is neces- 
sary for me to say all the things I said 
two years ago. This theory of his about 
the appointment of Assistant General 
Managers on the very small saving of direc- 
tors’ fees that would be effected by reduc- 
ing the number of directors by four does 
not go anywhere; as I _ have tried 
to explain, obviously this company has 
more Assistant General Managers than any 
other Company in the country, and why 
we should appoint four more I cannot for 
the life of me imagine, nor can I see what 
they are going to do 

Mr. Mason : Improve the management 

The Chairman: Why should we appoint 
four additional Assistant General Managers 
forthe management ? Surely, ifthe Manage- 
ment is as bad as Mr. Mason suggests, it would 
be wiser to get rid of four of the Assistant 
General Managers who are, apparently, not 
satisfactory and appoint four more in their 
places 

Mr. Mason: They 
whole time to the job 

The Chairman: So do all the General 
Managers that the company has at the 
present time. I think you are confusing 
the functions of direction and management, 
and if you will come and see me at some 
time, 1 should be very glad to explain that 
to you 

Mr. Shearwater raised the question of the 
time of the meeting. Now the time of this 
meeting fixed by the stockholders 
themselves, to suit their own convenience 

Mr i: E T horogoc d : When ? 

Che Chairman : Some years ago, not very 
long ago. If the stockholders wish to alter 
the time of the meeting, all well and good 

* Mo,””) 

The Chairman 

Nothing.’’) 

Mr. Shearwater, | am afraid we are not 
going to get very far on that 

Mr. Kavanagh: Not on the same day as 
the L.M.S.R. meeting 

[he Chairman: That was fixed really to 
meet the convenience of stockholders com- 
ing from afar in order to attend the two 
meetings, on one day I am not sure that 
that even satisfied all the stockholders here 

Mr. Kavanagh: Perhaps one could begin 
a little earlier so that we could attend the 
two meetings without any inconvenience ? 

The Chairman : We can have our meeting 
at 2.30, if you like, but you have to think of 
people who have to get away by train 

A stockholder: We will leave it to you 
and the L.M.S.R. Company to talk it over. 

The Chairman: There is no reason to 
have it on the same day as the L.M.S.R. 
meeting 

A stockholder: It is a very good idea to 
have it on the same day 

The Chairman [ am very 
someone does agree with me. 


could devote thei 


was 


What do you want to do ? 


that 


glad 
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A stockholder: I support the suggestiop 
that it should be at 2.30. 

The Chairman: Do not support me. | 
am not an advocate of 2.30. I only wan 
to fix a time which is convenient to sto¢k 
holders. Would you like 2.30 on the sam, 
day as the L.M.S.R. meeting ? 

Councillor Wilson: I move it. 

A stockholder: I second that 
tion 

The Chairman: May I ask those who qd 
not want any alteration to hold up thei 
hands ? I think there is a considerable 
preponderance of fixing the 
2 o’¢ loc k. 

One gentleman asked me the positioy 
about Thomas Cook & Son. The accounts 
for the third year are not yet available, but 
[ can tell the meeting that the railway com 
panies will not be called upon, under their 
guarantee, to make good losses on profit and 
loss account to the full extent of the limi 
provided by the agreement. The railway 
companies are quite satisfied that the future 
prospects of this undertaking fully justify 
its acquisition. Mr. Bender raised _ the 
question of the American railways. _ | think 
his point that we should collaborat; 
with them and keep in touch with them 
especially in regard to nationalisation 
questions lL have seen some of their 
literature, which is very good. 

Mr. Bender: They have had a very 
severe struggle in the past, and have got 
out of it. I am referring to the Pennsyl 
vania Railway and the Union Pacifi 
Railway 

The Chairman: I am afraid that they 
have got out of it because they have not 
had any Government agreement. Unti 
quite recently they were not operated by the 
Government The Government has now 
taken them over, and we do not know what 
the position will be 

Mr. Bender: I think you will be ablet 
get some ideas 

The Chairman: Thank you very much 

A stockholder: Will the Chairmar 
please put the question as to whether he 
thinks the members of this board can sit 
on the railway board when they are men 
bers of 20-or 30 other boards? 

The Chairman: The function of dire 
tion is entirely different from the func 
tion of management. Managers must b 
full-time employees of the company an 
all the managers of this company are ful 
time employees. Directors are chosen f 
their contacts with the outside world, an 
the wider those contgcts are the greater 
use they can be in directing the affairs 
of the company. 

That, I think, answers all the questions 
that have been put to the meeting. The 
resolutién has been moved and seconded 
and I put it to the meeting. 

(On being put to the meeting the resolutt 
was cavvied unanimously) 


PTOpos) 


meeting at 


Was 


The Chairman: Thank you very much 


I now beg to move that “‘ Dividends be 
declared in terms of Account No. 9 heade 
‘ Proposed appropriation of net revenue 
that the dividends be payable (under dedu 
tion of income tax) less (1) the amount 
paid as interim dividends in Accoutl 
No. 9 (a) headed ‘ Statement of intern? 
dividends paid’ and (2) the balance pait 
on February 15 last of the dividends 
the first and second guaranteed stocks, b 
warrants on March 16 to the proprietor 
registered in the books of the company 4 
the close of business on January 27, 1944 
and that the warrants be sent by post 
March 15.”’ 

I will the 
second the resolution 

The Deputy Chairman : 
the resolution 


ask Deputy Chairman 


| beg to set on 
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On being put to the meeting the resolution was 


carried unanimously.) 


[The Chairman : I now have to inform the 
that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Railways Act, 1921, and the 
North-Eastern, Eastern and East Scottish 
Group Amalgamation Scheme, 1922, the 
following Directors retire, and being eligible 
offer themselves for re-election : 

[he Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 

4. Harold Bibby, Esq., D.S.O 

Oliver R. H. Bury, Esq. 

Colonel W. H. Carver, M.P. 


meetil 


Alexander G. Erskine-Hill, Esq., K.C 
M.P. 

Sir Christopher T. Needham. 

Sir Gerald F. Talbot, K.C.V.O., C.M.G 
O.B.1 


I now beg to move that the Right Hon. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh be re-elected a 
director of the company, and I will ask the 
deputy chairman to second that 


The Deputy Chairman: I beg to second. 


(The vesolution was carvied.) 


Councillor Wilson: I intend to move a 
resolution under Section 91 of the Com- 
panies’ Act, and that resolution is: ‘‘ That 
the directors’ fees be fixed at £600 a year 
each, including first class travel, for the 
ensuing year.”’ 

The Chairman I cannot accept that 
to-day without notice, Councillor Wilson : 
lam sorry 

Councillor Wilson: I beg to explain 


that if you do not accept that resolution, 
according to the Statute, then action will 
be taken 

The Chairman : Good. 

Councillor Wilson: I say that that reso- 
lution is moved. It is part of this meeting’s 
luty to fix the directors’ fees, the salary 
f the secretary, and the auditors’ remuner- 
tion. That is what we are here for. 

The Chairman then put, and the Deputy 
hairman seconded, the resolutions for the 
tion of the other directors. All were 








The Chairman: I now have to inform 
the meeting that, consequent on the death 
f Sir William Wybrow Woods, C.B.E., a 
vacancy exists on the Audit Committee, and 
the directors recommend the appointment 
fthe Hon. Roland Dudley Kitson, D.S.O., 


M.C., of 13-14, Dartmouth Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. I ought to explain that 
there are no fees or emoluments attached 


to this position. I beg to move that the 
Hon, Roland Dudley Kitson, D.S.O., M.C., 
be and is hereby appointed a member of the 
\udit Committee in place of Sir William 
Wybrow Woods, deceased 
Sir Murrough Wilson 
that reolution. 


I beg to second 


The vesolution was 
declare 


put to the meeting and 
d carried.) 


[he Chairman: I now have to inform 
the meeting that Sir W. Harry Peat, 
K.B.] F.C.A., one of the auditors, retires 
by rotation, and, being eligible, offers him- 
self for re-election, and that the Audit 
Committee recommend that Sir W. Harry 
Peat, K.B.E., F.C.A., be re-elected an 
tuditor of the company, and that for the 
year 1944 the joint remuneration of the 
tuditors should be £4,000, which is the 
mount you authorised to be paid to them 
lor the year 1943. 1 will, therefore, call 
ma member of the Audit Committee to 
move the appropriate resolution, and then 
perhaps another stockholder will be kind 
enough to second. I think Colonel Warde 
\ldam will move that resolution. 

Colonel William St. Andrew Warde 
\idam: I move: ‘‘ That Sir W. Harry 
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Peat, K.B.E., F.C.A., be and hereby is 
re-elected an auditor of the company, and 
that the joint remuneration of the auditors 
for the year 1944 be £4,000.”’ 

Councillor Wilson: I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. But 
if you do not accept the resolution under 
Section 91 of the Railways Clauses Act that 
the directors’ fees be £600 a year each for 
the ensuing year, then an injunction will be 
applied for. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

The Chairman: May I put the resolution 
with regard to the auditors to the meeting ? 
(The resolution was put to the meeting and 
declared carried.) 

Councillor Wilson: Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I want an answer to the resolution which is 
moved and seconded. 

The Chairman: I must rule that due 
notice of a resolution of this sort must be 
given before the meeting. I think it is quite 
clear that the stockholders, if they are to be 
asked to vote on a matter of this sort, 
should obviously be given an opportunity 
before the meeting to make up their minds 
upon it. I have had due notice given of 
other resolutions, and I see no reason why 
Councillor Wilson should not observe the 
same pr¢ cedure. 

Councillor Wilson: Mr. Chairman, I am 
definite upon my point that I am applying 
to the High Court, if it is not accepted, for 
an injunction to restrain the directors, if 
it is refused. Mr. Chairman, do you refuse 
to accept the resolution ? 


The Chairman: I refuse to accept the 
resolution. 

Councillor Wilson : Thank you. 

The Chairman: At this meeting You 
can give notice of it next year. 

Councillor Wilson: It is moved and 


seconded. The mover is Councillor Wilson 
and the seconder is Mr. McDowell. 

The Chairman: You can do whatever 
you like. If you are all in agreement now, 
I will call on Mr. Austin Kavanagh, the 
Chairman of the London & North Eastern 
Railway Stockholders’ Association, to pro- 
pose a resolution which he has submitted 
to me in regard to the Railway Control 
\greement. 

A stockholder: On a point of order, 
would it not have been as well for the 
shareholders to have been made aware of 
this resolution, so that they could make 
their minds up ? 

The Chairman: I think this is a resolu- 
tion which I am entitled to accept as arising 
out of the report and accounts. Due notice 
was given to me. 

The stockholder : 
holders 

The Chairman: No, not in time to circu- 
late it to the whole of the stockholders, but 
I think I am right in saying that I feel that 
it is a resolution which stockholders as a 
whole would have wished me to accept. 
It is one of the things that a chairman has 
sometimes to judge for himself. 


But not to the share- 


INFORMAL MEETING 


Mr. Austin F. Kavanagh: Mr. Chairman: 
my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
resolution which I have to propose is in 
these terms: ‘‘ That this meeting of the 
stockholders of the London & North 
Eastern Railway Company requests the 
board to express to the Minister of War 
Transport and, through him, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the opinion of the 
stockholders that the Railway Control 
Agreement is inequitable in its operation in 
the changed circumstances which have 
developed since 1941 and should now be 
revised in such a manner as shall enable the 
London & North Eastern Railway Com- 
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pany, in common with the other main-line 
railway companies, to receive its standard 
revenue under the Railways Act of 1921.’ 

In the first instance I should make it 
clear that I am proposing this resolution as 
Chairman of the recently formed stock- 
holders’ association, which already has a 
membership rapidly approaching 10,000 
stockholders, holding £30,000 ,000 
worth of capital stock. 

Mr. Kavanagh went 
control arrangements during the war of 
1914-18. In that war compensation 
amounted to no less than £50,000,000 per 
annum. In other words, it was about 
{7,000,000 more than was now being paid 
to the four main lines and the London 
Transport Board. If the London Transport 
Board was excluded, the reduction was in 
the neighbourhood of 30 per cent. Since 
the last war an enormous sum of money had 
been spent on the development and main- 
tenance of the railways. Between 1921 and 
1939, no less than £450,000,000 was spent 
on renewals and improvements, of which 
£328,000,000 was charged to revenue and 
£122,000,000 was charged to capital. This 
expenditure incurred when railway 
revenues were very much below normal, 
particularly during the years 1930-39, so 
that it was to the credit of the boards and 
their stockholders that, in spite of seriously 
reduced revenues and dividends, the rail- 
ways were maintained in an efficient con- 
dition and made ready to meet the national 
emergency in September, 1939. If the 
railways were worth £50,000,000 per annum 
on hire to the nation in the last war, and 
£450,000,000 has been spent on them 
meanwhile, how could it be said seriously 
that the present rental fixed and guaranteed 
at only /£43,469,000 was reasonable and 
adequate, particularly having regard to the 
fact that the purchasing power of the £ was 
now reduced by more than one-half ? 


some 


on to refer to the 


was 


In conjunction with the publication of 
the first agreement, the Government had 
published a ‘‘ potential dividend table’ 
showing ‘‘ available revenue at four stages.”’ 
This table showed the figure of net revenue 
at which each undertaking reached its 
‘ standard revenue,’’ and made it clear that 


on the attainment of a net revenue of 
£69,700,000 the undertakings received 
their aggregate ‘‘standard revenue”’ of 


£57,200,000, and the Government took the 
balance of £12,500,000. If the net revenue 
amounted to £75,000,000 or over, the share 
of the undertakings remained constant at 
£57,200,000, and the Government took the 
balance, no matter how much it might be. 
The publication by the Government of this 
table clearly envisaged the receipt by the 
undertakings of their standard revenues. 
Indeed, in January, 1940, the attainment of 
standard revenues by two of the four main 
lines was generally forecast “ within a 
comparatively short time,’’ and in the light 
of the experience of the last war, it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that, with the 
successful development and prosecution of 
the war, all the undertakings, including the 
London & North Eastern Railway, would 
reach their standard revenues. 
Unfortunately, the first agreement was 
scrapped by the Treasury and a second 
agreement substituted, under which a 
maximum rental of £43,469,000 only was 
payable to the controlled undertakings, 
guaranteed for the period of the present 
hostilities and 12 months thereafter. This 
second agreement did not contain a clause 
permitting revision for any cause, and the 
rights of the controlled undertakings under 
the Railways Act, 1921, were abrogated. 
Stockholders asked for a revision of the 
second agreement on the following grounds : 
first, there was no element of justification 
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for the scrapping by the Treasury of the 
first agreement, which had been fairly 
and openly negotiated and was not by 
any means generous to the controlled 
undertakings. Even if the standard revenues 
were paid to the undertakings, it would 
represent only a fraction over 4 per cent. 
on the total capital involved. The present 
rental represented only 3-6 per cent. on 
the capital ranking for dividend, and left 
£78,000,000 of London & North Eastern 
Railway stocks without any reward what- 
soever, and a further £267,000,000 of stocks 
of controlled undertakings which were only 
partly remunerated. 

The second point was that the principles 
of the War Damage Bill applicable to public 
utility undertakings were not yet definitely 
known, but, whatever they might prove 
to be, their formulation should not have 
been made the excuse for depriving the 
railways of all hope of receiving during the 
period of control their standard revenues, 
even when they were earned, with a sub- 
stantial margin, without any increase in 
passenger and freight rates since December, 
1940. 

Thirdly, the maintenace of the first 
agreement would not have been opposed 
to the declared policy of the Treasury of 
minimising the impact of increased costs 
of transport on the prices of essential goods 
and services. 

Fourthly, when the second agreement was 
negotiated in the summer of 1941, the 
increased traffic figures for the greater part 
of 1941 were known, and it was obvious 
that earnings would continue to increase 
with the increase in the national war effort, 
which was only then beginning to get under 
way. The trend of traffics was easily 
foreseeable as there was no likelihood of its 
going downwards. 

The second agreement was a crisis agree- 
ment. It was entered into at a time of 
great uncertainty, and for that reason 
alone it should be capable of revision. The 
agreement should have contained a clause 
permitting further agreed revision for any 
major cause, and should have provided for 
independent arbitration in the absence of 
agreement. If the first agreement could 
be revised to the detriment of the railways, 
the second agreement should be capable of 
modification to their advantage when 
circumstances warranted it. 

The provisions of the Finance Act govern- 
ing Excess Profits Tax should have been 
followed. If the railways were treated as 
ordinary commercial undertakings, which 
they were, they would not have been sub- 
jected to Excess Profits Tax until they had 
earned their standard profits, which, under 
the Finance Acts, 1939-1941, would be a 
substituted standard. Such substituted 
standard would be substantially in excess 
of the standard revenues fixed under the 
Railways Act, 1921, and amounting to 
over £57,000,000. This was the most 
important point of all, and of itself war- 
ranted the revision of the second agreement. 

Had the railways been allowed to operate 
on a reasonable profit margin in the pre-war 
years, they would have earned their stan- 
dard revenues, and the compensation now 
payable would have been such standard 
revenues Parliament had failed to give 
the railways an opportunity of earning 
standard revenues before the war, and now 
when record traffics were being earned, 
penalised them by authorising a rental 
which was based on the net revenues of such 
pre-war years of abnormal depression and 
uncontrolled competition. 

Mr. Scott Adie said he seconded the 
resolution and wished to advise the board 
very seriously that there was a very deep 
and widespread sense of resentment in the 
minds of stockholders. They felt that the 
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railway companies, and, therefore, the stock- 

holders, were being deliberately cheated 

under the terms of the 1941 agreement. 

(The resolution was put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously.) 

The Chairman: I think all I can say is 
that I shall make it my business to send 
forward the resolution to the Minister of 
War Transport, and, with his permission, 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and if 
it is the wish of the proposer and the 
seconder, I will, of course, send a verbatim 
account of their speeches in support of the 
resolution. Do you agree to that? I will 
also make it my business to get into touch 
with Lord Royden and see exactly how he 
proposes to proceed, in order that we may 
move on parallel lines. 

Mr. Leathers: And will you keep in 
touch with the Committee during the year ? 

The Chairman : I shall certainly make it 
my business to report results, whatever they 
may be, to Mr. Kavanagh. 

A Stockholder : What about the London 
Passenger Transport Board ? 

The Chaiman: I can do nothing with 
the London Transport Board. What do 
you mean ? 

The Stockholder: We have always co- 
operated with it. It has not treated its 
shareholders properly, either. 

The Chairman : It is a public corporation. 
It is not a privately-owned company like we 
are. I will give that matter consideration. 

A Stockholder: Why not report to the 
stockholders affected ? 

The Chairman: At the next meeting ? 

The Stockholder: No, in due course. 

The Chairman: Yes. If there is any- 
thing I can circularise to stockholders, or 
anything that the Association may circu- 
larise to stockholders you had better leave 
us to sort out the best way of dealing with it. 

A Stockholder: Are you able to give a 
100 per cent. assurance of your support for 
as 

The Chairman : I do not think that ques- 
tion really arises at this stage. You must 
leave the matter in my hands, to deal with 
in the best way possible. 

Captain Alfred Instone: Before you 
finish the meeting, at this stage, before you 
disperse, may I express what I think is in 
everybody’s mind, and that is to propose 
a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding over this meeting. 

(The resolution was put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously.) 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. 
I am very much obliged. 

(The proceedings then terminated.) 


EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING 


An extraordinary general meeting of the 
London & North Eastern Railway Company 
was held at Grosvenor House, London, W.1, 
after the annual general meeting. Sir 


Ronald W. Matthews, Chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The Chairman: Now, may we proceed, 
those of you who are able to stay, to the 
business of the extraordinary general meet- 
ing. I will ask the Secretary to read the 
notice convening the meeting. 

(The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting.) 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the main object of the Bill now 
submitted for your approval is to amal- 
gamate the existing savings banks of the 
company which, by the Amalgamation 
Scheme of 1922, were to be continued in 
existence. 

The banks are six in number, namely :— 
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The Great Central 
Bank 

The Great Eastern Railway Provident 
Savings Bank 

The Great Northern Railway Savings 
Bank 

The Great North of Scotland Railway 
Savings Bank ? 

The North British Railway Savings Bank 

The North Eastern Railway Bank of 
Deposits. 

These banks are to-day maintained as 
separate entities and continue to have their 
separate rules, sets of books, accounts and 
administration. Their accountancy years 
also vary, three ending on December 31, two 
on March 31, and one on April 30. 

It is clearly to the advantage of the com- 
pany that the administration of these banks 
should in future be carried out on an all-line 
basis, and that unified procedure should be 
adopted. Such a course will result in 
economies in administration. It is also 
proposed to take the opportunity to apply 
standard, and entirely up-to-date, rules to 
the bank as amalgamated, and the neces- 
sary powers for all these purposes are con- 
tained in the Bill. Apart from the Savings 
Banks, the only other provision in the Bill 
is for the purpose of regulating the actuarial 
machinery in connection with the existing 
Great Eastern Railway Pension Funds, and 
to enable the funds which the company has 
already set aside in a special trust account 
for the purpose of meeting its liability to 
these funds to be treated for the purpose of 
the Actuary’s Certificate as part of the 
corpus of the original funds. 

I therefore move: “That the Bill 
intituled ‘ A Bill to authorise the London & 
North Eastern Railway Company to 
establish a savings bank for their employees 
and others and to amalgamate therewith 
the existing savings banks maintained by 
the company; and for other purposes,’ 
which is now submitted, be and the same is 
hereby approved, subject to such additions, 
alterations and variations as may be deter- 
mined by the directors, and as Parliament 
may think fit to make therein.’’ 

I beg to move. 

Sir Murrough Wilson : I beg to second the 
resolution. 

The Chairman: Does anybody require 
any explanation ? It is really a perfectly 
straightforward business, the amalgamation 
of these banks under one head, and it will 
undoubtedly effect quite a reasonable 
economy. 

Mr. Greg: I take it that all those banks 
have given their full consent beforehand ‘ 
I take it they are all in agreement ? 

The Chairman: They are all our own 
banks. There is no difficulty about that. 

Mr. Cannon: What is the proposed title 
of the new amalgamated bank ? 

The Chairman: The London & North 
Eastern Savings Bank. 

Mr. Cannon; They are all included in the 
one ? 

The Chairman : 
in one. 

Mr. Miller : Is the money invested in the 
railways ? 

The Chairman: Yes, a great deal of it. 

A Shareholder: Is the interest the same 
in every case ? 

The Chairman: The interest is the same 
in every case. May I put the resolution‘ 
(The resolution was put to the meeting and 

carried.) 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Railway Provident 


Yes, they are all included 





— 





TROLLEYBUSES AT PampLona.—Trams 
on three lines at Pamplona, Spain, have 
recently been replaced by trolleybuses. 
The fleet of trolleybuses consist of but 
four vehicles at present. 
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THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) 


Higher receipts and expenses—Larger balance for dividends— 

Clarifying the balance sheet—Improvement in first and second 

class travel—Collection and delivery—Negotiations with Northern 

Ireland and Eire Governments—Improvements out of earnings— 
Development special committee 


The annual general meeting of the 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ire- 
land) was held in Belfast on February 28. 
Lord Glenavy, Chairman of the Company, 
presided. ; : 

The Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said that net income had declined 
by £36,271, but since a less provision was 
required for income tax by reason both 
of the reduced income and the provision 
for accruing tax made in previous years, 
the balance available for dividends was 
larger by £46,196. The position at the 
end of the first half of the year was dis- 
appointing, but the abnormal fluctuations 
of traffic to which the system was liable 
under present conditions turned more in 
favour of the company in the second half. 
Of the increase in gross receipts the larger 
part was due to passenger traffic, as 
might be expected, while goods were in 
restricted supply. 

Wages and Coal 

[he main items of increase in expendi- 
ture were under the heads of “ Salaries 
and Wages’’ and ‘‘ Locomotive Coal.’’ 
The cost of salaries and wages had risen 
progressively since the outbreak of war, 
and the expenditure on this item was 
greater in 1943 than in 1938 by some 
£650,000, of which about one-half was 
due to larger numbers employed because 
of the rise in traffics and one-half to 
increases in rates of pay. An Order result- 
ing in additional bonuses from December 
17 last was issued on February 7. The 
various items of expenditure were under 
continuous review to secure all practicable 
economies, but the margins within which 
it was possible to exercise control were 
necessarily limited by emergency condi- 
tions. 

Revision of Balance Sheet 

With the provision now made for income 
tax liabilities it was estimated that the 
total of the reserve for income tax would 
be sufficient to meet all payment of tax 
at the current rate that would fall due 
on profits earned up to and inclusive of 
December 31, 1943. In the balance sheet, 
although all the statutory items 
appeared, they had been re-arranged so 
as to give a somewhat clearer picture of 
the company’s position. Capital expendi- 
ture in excess of capital receipts was now 
shown in a group opposite the depreciation 
funds which financed such capital expendi- 
ture. Liabilities due for discharge in cash 
could be compared with assets of a liquid 
nature and trade creditors with debtor 
items. It was thus easier for stock- 
holders who wished to appreciate what 
funds were available to the company for 
development or for unforeseeable demands 
to arrive at dependable conclusions. Next 
year it might be possible to secure still 
more clarity in the presentation of the 
balance sheet, the form of which had for 
so long been stereotyped. 


Road Transport and Hotels 

\ dividend of 24 per cent. was being 
recommended on the ordinary stock, 
which, if approved, would leave the carry 
forward at the increased figure of £9,484. 
Some features of the results were worth 
attention. From Statement No. 8 of the 
published accounts it would be seen that 


the net receipts from road transport were 
some £3,000 less than in 1942, but in 
1942 upwards of £8,500 was received from 
the hiring of the company’s buses for 
special purposes. This hirage terminated 
about the end of 1942. When that was 
allowed for it would be appreciated that 
the actual results in 1943 were sub- 
stantially better than in 1942, despite 
increased costs under practically all heads 
of expenditure and _ the _— substantial 
restrictions on road operations due to 
stricter rationing of supplies of oil and 
petrol. The statement also showed that 
the net receipts from hotels, refreshment 
rooms, and cars were £28,661, which was 
about £6,300 better than in 1942; in fact 
the net receipts from this branch of the 
undertaking were substantially greater in 


1943 than those -of a number of pre-war’ 


years added together. Bearing in mind 
the difficulties affecting supplies of all 
kinds and the numerous quotas and 
restrictions which operated, the results 
reflected great credit on those responsible 
for the management. Still further 
developments were in hand to bring 
thoroughly up to date the premises where 
the company’s catering activities were 
carried on. 
Passenger Travel 

Account No. 10 showed that the bulk 
of the improvement in gross receipts arose 
on the passenger side and he would draw 
special attention to the increase in first 
and second class travel. This portion of 
the business the company was specially 
anxious to retain in the post-war period 
and steps were being taken now to put 
the company in the position of offering 
facilities and accommodation which in 
point of speed, comfort, and convenience 
would be attractive. No less than 
£172,000 of the increased gross receipts 
arose from the passenger train side of the 
business. Gross receipts from goods train 
traffic showed only the moderate increase 
of about £12,000. 

The Company some time ago embarked 
on its own horse cartage in Dublin and 
Dundalk; and during last year a similar 
policy was extended to Portadown. The 
results so far had been most satisfactory 
and it was highly desirable that the 
company should aim at being able to give 
with its own facilities wherever possible 
a complete service of transport covering 
collection and delivery. This policy 
would be carefully developed as oppor- 
tunity offered. 

He regretted that 
this railway 
with others, 


during the year 
company, in common 
again suffered substantial 
loss through wanton and _ malicious 
damage done to passenger carriages 
and their equipment. That some 
reduction was effected in the amount of 
the loss was due in large measure to the 
assistance lent to restrain it by trade 
union officials and by the press. He took 
this opportunity of thanking them for 
what they had done. 


E.P.T. Uncertainties 
The company had used its utmost 
endeavours to secure rulings on the 
matters to be determined before its 
liability for Excess Profits Tax could be 
ascertained, and a long time had elapsed 
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since the company furnished all the 
information that was required of it. 
Unfortunately the relevant rulings had 
not yet been given and the company 
again had to proceed on estimates in 
framing these accounts. The Great 
Northern was an exceptional, almost a 
unique, case as it was one of the few 
railway companies liable to Excess Profits 
Tax, and much the most substantial one 
whose system was located in two separate 
tax jurisdictions. In the matter of war 
damage contributions, the passage of 
legislation which would prescribe the 
method for calculating the liability of 
public utility concerns such as railway 
companies, was still being awaited. 


Northern Ireland and the Act of 1935 
The future organisation of public 
transport had been the subject of special 
consideration since the last meeting. In 
Northern Ireland there had been inter- 
views with representatives of the Govern- 
ment. The company had stressed the fact 
that the Road & Railway Transport Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1935, was intended to 
relieve the railway companies of handicaps 
which it was not considered to be in the 
public interest that they should continue 
to bear, and to give them concretely 
improved prospects for the future. That 
Act they regarded in the light of a 
Parliamentary undertaking, on the faith 
of which the road services of the railway 
companies, with all their possibilities of 
progressive development, were given up. 
The Act had never been effectively 
applied, but they had strongly pressed 
the view that there could be no reasonable 
ground for imposing now on the organisa- 
tions which the Act was intended to assist 
any less favourable or promising arrange- 
ment. These representations were received 
with sympathetic attention, but it was 
understood that up to the present no 
decisions on future policy had _ been 
formulated and that the Government 
would publish at an early date a White 
Paper reviewing the position. 
Reorganisation in Eire 

In Eire the principles on which the te- 
organisation of public transport was 
intended to be based had been made 
considerably more definite. The company 
had had the opportunity of discussing 
with the Government the pending re- 
organisation of transport, and understood 
that its position would not be affected. 
Any general provisions dealing with the 
regulation of public transport would apply 
in the area which this company served in 
the same manner as in other areas. 

The Great Northern had a very special 
concern that, as it operated under two 
jurisdictions, the transport policies 
adopted for the future should not in their 
application to this company prove 
difficult to reconcile. It would not be 
disputed that while none of the Irish 
railway companies was particularly robust 
in the years preceding the war the Great 
Northern was relatively the healthiest of 
them. Since the war began proprietors, 
notwithstanding the long deferment of 
their claim -to reasonable remuneration on 
their capital, had approved the setting 
aside out of earnings of large amounts to 
reinforce the company’s constitution. 
But schemes for transport re-organisation 
seem to have concentrated mainly on the 
undertakings which were the _ greater 
invalids. It was not unnatural that these 
undertakings which operated wholly 
within one jurisdiction should evoke the 
most undivided concern. But it would be 
destructive policy, and tragically unjust 
to all whose livelihood and capital were 
involved, were recuperative measures to 
be concentrated so exclusively on the 
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needs of the comparative invalids as to 
result in injury to a system which, like 
theirs, had done so much by its own 
efforts to maintain a state of relative 
health. 


Capital Works out of Revenue 

During the year a further sum of 
£31,000 was expended by the company on 
capital works for the improvement of the 
system. With the works of a similar kind 
contemplated for the current year a total 
amount of £212,000 would have been 
applied since the emergency began, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties due to 
emergency conditions, in the development 
of their premises, rolling stock and equip 
ment, and in the modernising of facilities 
for the public’s use. This large expendi 
ture out of earnings, although not failing 
to make provision for depreciation, for 
contingencies, and for taxation, gave the 
Great Northern a strong claim to future 
recognition and support by the public. 
The paramount need of fully efficient 
railway services for national defence stood 
out conspicuously today all over the 
world. Were he to give a full catalogue 
of all the various services instituted to 
deal with the special requirements of the 
past four years; tables analysing the 
immensely’ increased number of passengers 
and tonnage of goods which the 
company’s rolling stock when adequately 
loaded had proved able to handle; details 
of the enterprise and ingenuity shown by 
the management and staffs in the work- 
shops; particulars of the flexibility which 
the traffic department had achieved in 
meeting unprecedented demands with a 
large measure of satisfaction to the public; 
the cumulative lesson would be that no 
transport policy could regard the railway 
system coupled with road services as 
incapable of dealing, provided it was 
given a fair chance, with all but fantas- 
tically extravagant demands. 

In this country there was, until 
emergency conditions limited it, far more 
transport than could operate remuner- 
atively. Expenditure on transport, except 
to recondition and modernise what they 
had and supplement it within the limited 
scope where it was deficient, would waste 
more money than was likely to be justified 
by concrete effects on the country’s 
economic life. If planning and develop- 
ment were adapted to maintain the 
business of existing transport instead of 
leaving that business to decline below the 
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remunerative level while new forms of 
transport were being improvised and 
financed, savings would be secured of 
which few would doubt that there would 
be more imperative need in the critical 
years which must now be expected. 
Special Committee on Development 

The directors set up early in the year 
a committee of experienced officials for 
the purpose of making a_ thorough 
examination of the present equipment for, 
and methods of operating traffic both on 
the railway and on the roads. They knew 
enough of the purport of the report now 
in preparation to be aware that it would 
present recommendations foreshadowing 
substantial developments and improve- 
ments which would put the undertaking 
fully into line with modern requirements. 
All that would then be needed would be 
adequate assurance of prospects suffici- 
ently stable to justify the expenditure of 
the money and all the mental initiative 
involved. Difficulties usually associated 
with the financing of large development 
schemes should not be insoluble provided 
no excessive drain was imposed in this 
period on the company’s resources either 
through taxation, further increases in 
salaries and wages, the cost of supplies, or 
the distribution of profits. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





Belfast & County Down 
Railway Company 


The annual general meeting of the 
Belfast & County Down Railway Com- 
pany was held in Belfast on February 24. 
Mr. James Hurst, J.P., Chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his 
address, said that over the period of three 
years from January 1, 1941, arrears for 
seven years had been paid in respect of 
the 5 per cent. preference stock. The 
increased gross receipts which had been 
earned in 1943 over those for the previous 
year had been more than offset by the 
very much higher percentage in expendi- 
ture. There were also the liabilities which 
arose by way of taxation and war 
damage insurance. It was a matter of 
congratulation that notwithstanding the 
liabilities, it had been found possible to 
make the above-mentioned distributions 
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of arrears on the 5 per cent. preference 
stock, and the full distributions for the 
year 1943 on the 44 per cent. preference 
stock. 

During the year the railway had been 
called upon to carry over 3} million more 
passengers than in the pre-war year 1938, 
apart from season-ticket holders, and to 
run over 161,000 more passenger train- 
miles. Compared with 1938, the passenger 
train-miles had increased by 23 per cent., 
whereas the gross receipts from ordinary 
passenger traffic had increased by 219 per 
cent. and the season-ticket traffic by 211 
per cent. In regard to goods traffic for 
the same years, the mileage had increased 
by 29 per cent., whereas the increase in 
tonnage carried was 149 per cent. The 
figures indicated the economy in better 
loading, and showed to what extent the 
railway could be more fully used than 
was the case in pre-war days. A still 
greater tonnage could be carried if the 
necessity should arise. Now that the rail- 
ways were playing so important a part 
in the life of the community, they had 
the right to ask that the necessary steps 
be taken by the Government to ensur 
the security in the future of public trans 
port, on which most of the population 
had of necessity to depend. 

The Chairman reviewed the negotia- 
tions which were proceeding between the 
transport undertakings and the Govern- 
ment and referred to the question of co- 
ordination and _ inter-working between 
road and rail, which was envisaged under 
the Act of 1935. Many meetings, he said, 
had been held between the interested par- 
ties without unanimous agreement, and 
the position at present was that the Great 
Northern Railway, jointly with the 
County Down Railway, had submitted a 
proposal to the Government to make 
effective the 1935 Act as from a date to 
be decided by the Government, with the 
railway companies keeping an open mind 
on the division of the pool receipts. The 
Road Transport Board and the Northern 
Counties Committee had not agreed to 
that proposal, as they favoured a scheme 
of amalgamation. 

His board was fully alive to the neces- 
sity for taking all possible precautions to 
protect the interests of the shareholders 
in any form of reorganisation which might 
be decided on. The Government had no 
intention of confiscating the property of 
the railway companies. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








. 7 . 

Questions in Parliament 
Holiday Traffic on Railways 

Mr. Ellis Smith (Stoke—Lab.) on March 1 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport if he was taking 
steps to avoid the confusion that took place 
on the railways at holiday time last year 
during this year’s relaxation periods ; could 
he make a full statement on what he pro- 
posed for the guidance of the people; and 
was it his intention to apply a scheme of 
organisation. 

Mr. P. J. .Noel-Baker (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport): 1 
regret that I cannot hold out any hope that 
it will be possible to provide additional 
trains this year for holiday travel. It is, 
therefore, more important than ever before 
that workers’ annual holidays should be 
spread as equally as possible over the sum- 
mer months. The Minister of War Trans- 
port has asked the Government depart- 
ments which are concerned, and the Minis- 
ter of Production has asked the regional 
production boards to do everything in 


their power to ensure that this shall be 
done. 

Mr. Smith: If the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary had read the question, he would have 
seen that I was not asking for additional 
trains. What I am asking for is that the 
people who have worked so hard shall have 
their relaxation organised, and shall not be 
left in the chaotic conditions in which they 
were left last summer. Will the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary given an undertaking 
that last summer’s experience will be pre- 
vented by the Minister taking the initiative 
to organise relaxation ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: The staggering of the 
holidays of different towns, and of factories 
within the same town, would be one method, 
we think the -most effective method, of 
organising holiday travel, if holiday travel 
there is to be. We are considering other 
measures. If Mr. Smith has any proposals 
to make I would very gladly receive them 
and consider them. I must remind Mr. 
Smith and the House that conditions will 
be very difficult and if people travel they 
will have to accept discomfort, but I 


expect that they will bear it with the cheer- 
ful fortitude which they showed last year. 

Mr. Edgar Granville (Eye—lInd.) : Is the 
Parliamentary Secretary aware that he 
made exactly the same statement last year, 
and that the serious conditions at London 
stations were not anything to be proud of? 
Will he consider making known to the fac- 
tory managements and the workpeople of 
this country whatever decision the Govern- 
ment reach ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: Yes, Sir. We are doing 
everything we can to organise the staggering 
of holidays. In the last resort, that must 
depend on the factory managements and 
the workers themselves. But I said last 
year, and this applies again now, that we 
must put war traffic first. This year, there 
will be more traffic than last year, and it 
will be even more essential. If that causes 
discomfort to holiday travelling we regret 
it, but we cannot help it. 

Sir Herbert Williams (South Croydon— 
C.): Having regard to the fact that 85 per 
cent. of the people travelling on the rail- 
ways do not pay their own fares, but have 
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them paid by the Government, is it not time 
that steps were taken to reduce much of this 
travel ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: We have been in con- 
sultation with the Services about leave 
travel, and they have helped us very con- 
siderably. Sir Herbert Williams will realise 
that ve cannot cut out leave travel alto- 
sether, but we are consulting the Services 
on that point. 

Mr. W. A. Burke (Burnley—Lab.): Is 
the Parliamentary Secretary aware that we 
have staggered holidays for many years in 
Lancashire, and that we have the most 
wretched train services in the country ? 

Lt.-Colonel Sir Thomas Moore (Ayr 
Burghs—C.): Apart from travelling, will 
staggered periods of rest be arranged, so 
that the people who have worked so hard 
may get some relaxation ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: -Yes, Sir, Staggering 
will help enormously if it is carried through, 

Mr. R. J. Taylor (Morpeth—Lab.): In 
lealing with leave travel, will care be taken 
to see that whatever is done will not impose 
iny hardship on the Services in regard to 
the leave periods ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: Yes, we will consider 
that aspect. We must also consider the 
very great strain on the train crews, who 
have done a magnificent job for five years. 


Journeys of Empty Lorries 

Captain W. F. Strickland (Coventry—C.) 
on March 1 asked the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of War Transport 
whether he had now considered the detailed 
statement of the hire and operational costs 
involved in the case of road vehicle 5310/50, 
hired by his department for the week ended 
February.11; and if he had any further 
statement to make on the total load carried 
luring that week and the costs involved. 

Mr Noel-Baker : Yes, Sir, I have 
examined the record of this lorry for the 
week ended February 11 as it was sub- 
mitted by the operator himself. This 
confirms that the loads carried 
amounted in all, not to 164 tons, but to 
354 tons. Allowing for all overheads, and 
for demurrage for one-and-a-half day’s 
lelay in unloading, for which the Road 
Haulage Organisation was not to blame, 
the cost per ton was not £3. On the basis 
of the figures with which he has been good 
enough to supply me himself the average 
cost per ton would be 17s. 3d. I would, 
however, remind Captain Strickland that the 
organisation is not primarily designed to 
make a profit by competing with other 
forms of transport, but to make the best use 
of transport as a whole 


Captain Strickland: Will the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary indicate the particular 
letail in the very closely-examined state- 
ment that I secured for his use, on which he 
bases his own statement that the charges 
work out at 17s. 5d. ? Which of the details 
is incorrect ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: There were 354 tons 
carried, and not 164—two loads of paper 
and cement. I have the journey sheet here, 
and I will gladly show it to Captain Strick- 
land 


record 


Captain W. F. Strickland on March | also 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport how many road 
vehicles were sent by his department on 
February 18 empty from London 173 miles 
to Northwich, Cheshire; what total un- 
loaded ton mileage was involved; and 
whether the carriage of household salt, 
mvolving neither port clearance nor emer- 
gency need, was regarded as sufficiently 
urgent traffic to warrant the waste of fuel 
on the unloaded journey outwards. 
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Mr. Noel-Baker: Twenty-five vehicles 
were sent from London to Northwich on 
February 18 to carry salt. The average 
capacity of the vehicles was between seven 
and eight tons. The vehicles were needed at 
Northwich, because the railways had been 
unable to handle the traffic which was 
offered to them, and in consequence the 
supplies of salt had fallen dangerously low in 
certain areas. The Ministry of Food 
assured my officers that the salt was 
urgently required in these areas, not only 
for household use, but for the production of 
essential foodstuffs, including the baking of 
bread. No outward loads were available 


Captain W. F. Strickland on March 1 
further asked the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of War Transport what 
instructions he was issuing to regional and 
district transport officers to prevent, as 
far as possible, the wastage of fuel and 
rubber occasioned by empty running of 
road vehicles under Government control; 
and whether, should they be unable to pro- 
vide loads, he would instruct them to 
consult clearing houses. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: The detailed instruc- 
tions given to the officers of the Road 
Haulage Organisation vary from time to 
time according to the general transport 
situation. They have, however, always 
been designed to ensure that traffic which 
should be moved by road is so moved with 
the minimum use of fuel and rubber I 
am glad to assure Captain Strickland that, 
in that purpose, the organisation has 
achieved a high measure of success. I 
must remind him, however, that any 
attempt to load vehicles with traffic of 
some sort in all circumstances, because 
they are proceeding on a journey before 
or after dealing with essential traffic, would 
inevitably lean to additional unnecessary, 
and, therefore, wasteful use of fuel and 
rubber. It would, in addition, tend to 
disorganise a systematic use of transport 
as a whole, and impair the flexibility which 
makes road transport an invaluable reserve 
for dealing with emergencies. 








Parliamentary Notes 
Pensions (Increase) Bill 


When the House of Commons discussed 
the Pensions (Increase) Bill on the motion 
for the Second Reading on March 3, Mr. 
T. W. Burden (Sheffield, Park—Lab.) 
referred to the position of the railway 
superannuated staff in relation to the Bill. 
He said that the railways were now, in the 
public interest, under Government control. 
Early this year the official trades union of 
the railway salaried staff—the Railway 
Clerks’ Association—approached the rail- 
way companies and asked whether some- 
thing could be done to help the pensioners. 
The agreement governing the financial 
arrangements between the Government and 
the companies would be well known to 
the House, and, incidentally, it was an 
extremely good agreement from the point 
of view of the Treasury. He thought that he 
was correct in saying that last year some 
£47,000,000 was netted by the Chancellor. 
He asked if the Chancellor would agree that 
increases to the superannuated staff of the 
railways comparable with those provided 
in the Bill could be given, and that they 
should rank as legitimate working expenses 
during the period of Government control. 
After that it would be a matter for negotia- 
tion between the appropriate authorities. 
He did not want to put the point unfairly, 
but it would be passing strange if the 
Treasury obtained some £40,000,000 from 
the earnings of railway companies, gave 
increases to civil servants, and then said 
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that the railway companies should not give 
increases to their own retired servants. He 
had no authority to speak for the railway 
companies, but if that were the course 
adopted by the Chancellor, he believed the 
companies would join with the Railway 
Clerks’ Association in making a most 
vigorous protest to the Chancellor. In 
some quarters the promises of politicians 
were regarded, in the words of Lewis 
Carroll, as ‘“‘ Jam tomorrow and jam 
yesterday——but never jam today.” 

Mr. R. Assheton (Financial Secretary, 
Treasury), in the course of his speech 
winding up the debate, said that at the 
present time the railways were subject to 
Government control, and if the railways 
came to the Government and made repre- 
sentations on the point of making it possible 
for their servants to receive the benefits of 
the Bill or similar benefits, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give them very 
careful attention. 








Staff and Labour Matters 


Railway Wages 
The National Union of Railwaymen, the 

Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
& Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation, have submitted a claim to the rail- 
ways for an increase of 12s. a week in the 
existing war advance for railway employees. 
The unions are also claiming that the war 
advance should rank for superannuation 
and pension purposes, and the National 
Union of Railwaymen and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers & Fire- 
men claim that holidays should be increased 
from 6 days a year to 12 daysa year. The 
war advance for the adult staff at present 
stands at 20s. 6d. a week with somewhat 
lower amounts for females and juniors ; 
it has been reached in the following five 
stages : 

4s. a week from January 1, 1940. 

3s. a week from June 3, 1940. 

4s. a week from January 6, 1941. 

5s. a week from June 24, 1932. 

4s. 6d. a week from April 26, 1943. 

\lso the employees on the minimum rates 

received an addition of 4s. 6d. a week from 
March 9, 1942, under Railway Staff Na- 
tional Tribunal Decision No. 8, and conse- 
quential increases arising from this increase 
in the minimum rates were given to certain 
staff above the minimum rates. 


Dockers’ Wages 

Under a recent agreement between the 
National Association of Port Employers 
and the Transport & General Workers’ 
Union, dockers receive an increase of Is. a 
day and the minimum daily wage, on the 
half daily basis, becomes 16s. for the greater 
ports and 15s. for the smaller ports. The 
increase takes effect from March 6, 1944. 

Civil Service War Bonus 

The Treasury has announced that the 
civil service war bonus, which has been in 
operation in some form since February, 
1940, is to be included with salary for the 
calculation of pensions. This was done in 
1919 when a bonus had been in operation 
for three to four years. 








ENGINEERING DRAWING. OFFICE PRAC- 
ricE.—A revised and enlarged edition of 
B.S. 308 (British Standard Specification for 
Engineering Drawing Office Practice) has 
been published. The revised edition, which 
is illustrated with 40 figures and diagrams 
and four folded plates, is obtainable from the 
British Standards Institution, 28, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, price 3s. 6d., post 
free; it supersedes B.S. 308-1927. 





Notes and News 


Mersey Railway Company Meeting. 
—The ordinary general meeting of the 
Mersey Railway Company will be held at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, at 12 noon on March 14. 


Road Accidents in January, 1944.— 
The return issued by the Ministry of War 
Transport of the number of persofs reported 
to have died, or to have been injured, as a 
result of road accidents in Great Britain 
during the month of January last shows 
560 deaths (compared with 589 in January, 
1943), 2,865 seriously injured (compared 
with 2,601-in January, 1943), and 7,846 
slightly injured (compared with 7,802 in 
January, 1943). 


Dover Railway Centenary Exhibition. 

-The exhibition of prints, photographs, 
and so on held last February at Dover, in 
connection with the centenary of the com- 
pletion of the first railway to link the town 
with London, is now on view, in substanti- 
ally the same form, at the offices of Dean & 
Dawson Limited, 81, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. The hours of admission, which is 
free, are from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on Mon- 
days to Fridays, and from 10 a.m. to 12.30 
p.m. on Saturdays. 


Electrification in Sweden.—tThe elec- 
trification of the Halsingborg-Hassleholm 
and Ramldésa-Eslév lines in Sweden, which 
together represent some 120 km. (about 
75 miles) was completed recently. Thus an 
electrified local triangle has been created 
which is connected with two trunk routes 
(also electrified), the Malm6é-Stockholm and 
Malm6-Gothenburg lines. The cost of the 
work was about kr. 18 million. In a recent 
speech, the Minister of Transport empha- 
sised the value which electrification schemes 
were proving to the country. The consider- 
able traffic caused by national defence 
measures and the transport of firewood 
would have been practically impossible, 
he said, without electric operation. Whether 
conversion schemes could be extended 
would depend to a great extent on the 
supply position and the labour available. 
The electrification works at present in 
hand had been undertaken chiefly to keep 
occupied the vast organisation which the 
State Railways had established for the 


cate 
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purpose. It was possible that, if trade 
prospects changed, electrification works 
would be intensified. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers .— 
At an ordinary meeting of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers to be held at 5.30 
p-m. on March 16, in the lecture theatre 
of the Institution, Savoy Place, London, 
W.C.2, Mr. P. Schiller will read a paper on 
‘An Analysis of the Load on a Modern 
Electricity Supply System.” 

Closing of Indian Railway Registers. 

In view of the termination on March 31 
of the working contract of the Madras & 
Southern Mahratta Railway Co. Ltd. with 
the Secretary of State for India, the regis- 
ters of the capital stock will be closed 
finally for transfers on the evening of 
March 15 next. All payments are to be 
made to the persons who, at the close of 
business on that date, are registered as the 
holders of the stock. The registers of the 
South India Railway Co. Ltd. will be 
closed finally for transfers on the evening 
of March 17 next. 

Southern Railway New Passenger 
Luggage Vans.—tThe first of ten 4-wheel 
passenger luggage vans of a new type, 
under construction by the Southern Rail- 
way, is now in service. The main features 
of the design, which may give an indication 
of possible constructional trends after the 
war, are: (1) the use of panels made of 
reinforced plastic material, of patented 
design, instead of wood or steel; (2) a 
saving of one-fifth in comparison with the 
weight of 13 tons of the company’s existing 
standard type of van; and (3) the separa- 
tion of the body from the main frame and 
the introduction of spring-cushioning to en- 
able the former to move some inches longi- 
tudinally and return to its normal position. 
The body is secured to the main frame by 
holding-down brackets. At Victoria Sta- 
tion on March 3, by courtesy of Mr. O. V. 
Bulleid,Chief Mechanical Engineer, Southern 
Railway, the new van was on view, as 
well as a partially-completed vehicle which 
enabled the spring-cushioning device to be 
seen. Among Southern Railway officers 
present were Mess E. A. W. Turbett, 
Assistant Chief Mechanical Engineer ;_ L. 
Lynes, Technical Assistant (Carriages & 
Wagons) to Chief Mechanical Engineer ; 


Two of a number of snow shovels which are owned by the Canadian National Railways 


being used to clear an area of the Central Station, Montreal. 


The shovels are driven by 


a one-cylinder petrol engine and cut a path 4 ft. wide 
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C. A. Shepherd, Carriage & Wagon Works 
Manager, Eastleigh ; G. Key, Chief 
Draughtsman (Carriages), Eastleigh; and 
C. Grasemann, Public Relations & Adver- 
tising Officer. 

Potteries Motor Traction.—The Pot- 
teries Motor Traction Co. Ltd., one of the 
few large provincial motorbus under. 
takings without railway shareholdings, has 
entered into a provisional agreement to 
acquire the undertaking of Associated Bus 
Companies Limited, of Hanley. The Pot- 
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Nos. 499936-499740 “‘ Improvements in 
Railway Trucks” 


HE owners of the above patents are desirous of 
arranging by licence or otherwise on reasonable 
terms for the manufacture and commercial develop- 
ment of the inventions. For particulars address in 
the first instance to Herbert Haddan & Co., 31 and 32, 
Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 





FFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion on this page should be sent in as 
early in the week as possible. The latest time for 
receiving official advertisements for this page for the 
current week’s issue is 9.30 a.m. on the preceding 
Monday. All advertisements should be addressed 
to:—The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 





Now on Sale 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials 
and Railway Year Book 
49th Annual Edition, 1943-1944 
Price 20/- net. 


THE DIRECTORY PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
33, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1 








teries Motor Traction Company is an 
associate of the B.E.T., which formerly 
maintained tramway services (now aban- 
doned) and began motorbus operation in 
1913 

War History of British Railways.— 
In the course of his speech at the annual 
meeting of the London & North Eastern 
Railway Company, the Chairman, Sir 
Ronald Matthews, in referring to the 
retirement in May of last year of Mr. Robert 
Bell, who had been Assistant General 
Manager of the company since the amal- 
gamation, said: ‘‘ He leaves behind him a 
record of devoted service, and I am glad 
to say that his ability and experience are 
not to be lost to the railway world, as he 
has agreed to undertake the arduous task 
of writing the official history of the railways 
during the war years.” 

Heavier Locomotives in Northern 
Sweden.—A heavier type of electric 
locomotive than any hitherto working on 
the northern main line to Boden is to be 
introduced on the Boden-Langsele section 
(309 miles) as soon as the twelve units 
ordered in April, 1943, become available. 
These will be of a new type, to be known as 
the M”’ type, and will weigh 102 tonnes 
and have a maximum speed of 50 m.p.h. 
They will be convertible readily to the 
higher maximum speed of 56 m.p.h. The 
“M" type locomotive is to develop 3.600 
h.p 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—A 
joint meeting with the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held at 5.30 
p.m. on March 14, when there will be given 
a paper on ‘“ Machinery and Plant in 
Connection with Civil Engineering Con- 
struction,”” by Sir George M. Burt, with a 
symposium of nine papers on Excavators, 
Tractors and Tractor Equipment (by Mr. 
W. Savage) ; Concrete Mixers, Placers and 
Forms (by Mr. E. Davis); Cranes (by 
Mr. Brian H. Neal) ; Pumps (by Mr. B. H. 
Gibbs) ; Pile Drivers (by Mr. D. C. Bean) ; 
i) Transport (Rail and Road Locomo- 
tives); and (ii) Track and Trucks (by 
Mr. F. V. Sparks); Lorries (by Mr. E 
Twemlow) ; and Dumpers (by Mr. W. J. 
Marshall). On May 16, at 5.30 p.m., papers 
will be read before the Railway Engineering 
Division on ‘‘ Stresses in Concrete Sleeper 
Track,” by Mr. F. Johansen, and “‘ Experi 
ments on Concrete Sleepers,”’ by Dr. F. G. 
Thomas. 

Refresher Courses in Combustion 
Engineering.—A series of lectures, with 
discussions, arranged by the Fuel Efficiency 
Branch of the Ministry of Fuel & Power, is 
being given at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W.1. On March 1 there was an attend- 
ance of approximately 100, and on that 
occasion the discussion took the form of a 
‘brains trust’’ in which questions were 
answered by Dr. E. Grumell (Chairman 
of the Fuel Efficiency Committee), Mr. 
Oliver Lyle (Tate & Lyle Limited), Messrs. 
H. L. Pirie and W. H. Gamble (Ministry of 
Fuel & Power) and by the lecturer, Dr. 
Himus. Subsequent lectures in the series 
cover boiler trials, shell-type and water- 
tube boilers and appliances, space heating 


installations, British coalfields and coal 
distribution problems. On March 8, Mr. 
T. F. Hurley was the lecturer ; and forth- 
coming meetings will be held (6-8 p.m.) as 
follows: March 15 (Mr. W. H. Gamble) ; 
March 22 (Mr. B. Samuels); March 29 
(Mr. A. C. Pallot); April 5 (Mr. H. L. 
Pirie) ; and April 12 (Mr. L. G. Lockett). 
The name given in brackets is that of the 
lecturer in each case. 


Presentation of Awards to G.W.R. 
Drivers.—Sir Edward Cadogan, Acting 
Chairman of the Great Western Railway 
Company, recently presented medals, bars 
and diplomas in connection with the 
National Safe Driving Competition to horse 
and motor drivers of Bristol (Temple 
Meads) Parcels and Goods Departments. 
Among those present at the ceremonies 
were Messrs. R. G. Pole, Divisional Super- 
intendent, Bristol; R. G. J. Barefoot, 
District Goods Manager, Bristol; D. 
Hawkeswood, Assistant District Goods 
Manager, Bristol; C. Adey, Goods Super- 
intendent, Bristol; and J. C. Burtenshaw, 
Parcel Agent, Bristol. Sir Edward Cadogan 
congratulated the drivers on their excellent 
record of freedom from accidents over a 
lengthy period, and expressed the hope that 
they would carry on their good work. 


Salvage Exhibition Coach at Padding- 
ton.—The L.M.S.R. coach which was con- 
verted for salvage exhibition purposes after 
being damaged by enemy action, and which 
has made extensive tours, has been lent 
to the G.W.R. At Paddington Station on 
March 7 Sir Edward Cadogan, Acting Chair- 
man, accompanied by Sir James Milne, 
General Manager, Great Western Railway 
Company, declared the exhibition coach 
open before its tour. Sir Edward Cadogan 
referred to the G.W.R. salvage collections, 
which included 21,000 tons of spilt coal and 


over 250,000 tons of metal from engineering 
works. There were stern times ahead, 
and he urged that there must be no relaxa- 
tion of salvage effort. G.W.R. officers 
present, in addition to Sir James Milne, 
included :— 

Messrs. K. W. C. Grand, Assistant Genera] 
Manager; A. S. Quartermaine, Chief Engineer ; 
Gilbert Matthews, Superintendent of the Line ; 
C. Furber, Mineral Traffic Manager & Develop- 
ment Agent; H, E. Hedges, General Assistant 
to General Manager; G. E. Orton, Commercial 
Assistant to Superintendent of the Line & 
Public Relations Officer; Major J. Dewar, 
Publicity Officer; Messrs. R. F. Hurford, 
Trade Advertising Agent; and H. W. Croft, 
Stationery Superintendent. 


Tunnel Disaster in Italy.—The 
weight of a very large number of addi- 
tional passengers, many of them un- 
authorised, who had boarded a train at 
the last station at which it called before 
entering a tunnel in central-southern 
Italy, is said to have caused the locomo- 
tive to stall on a steep gradient in the 
tunnel. Over 500 persons, mainly Italian 
civilians, died from carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. A joint Allied and Italian 
board of inquiry is to investigate the 
matter. 








Contracts and Tenders 


Below is given a list of orders placed 
recently by the Egyptian State Railways :— 

Ever Ready Co. (Gt. Britain), Ltd.: Air cells 
batteries. 

Rivet Bolt & Nut Co. Ltd.: Bolts and nuts, 

C.A.V. Limited: Pinions for Boach starting 
motor. 

Siemens Electric Lamps & Supplies Limited : 
Electric lamps for rolling stock. 

British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd. : 
lerith cards. 


Hol- 


Sir Edward Cadogan, Acting Chairman, Great Western Railway Company, 
presenting to Horse Driver G. W. Harbour, of Bristol (Temple Meads) Parcels 
Department, a gold medal for ten consecutive years of driving without accident. 
On the extreme right is Mr. R. G. Pole, Divisional Superintendent, Bristol. 


G.W.R. 


(See accompanying paragraph) 
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little likelihood of any small improvement Having regard to the yields of over 8 
Railway Stock Market in dividends on L.M.S.R. ordinary and per cent. on L.M.S.R. ordinary, L.N.E.R, 
L.N.E.R. second preference. second preference and Southern deferred, 
Another factor which appeared to have these stocks seem to have reasonable scope 
Encouraged by the trend of the war induced a better tendency in junior stocks for improvement in price when markets 
news, brighter conditions have developed wag that the belief has grown that the show sustained improvement. Moreover, 
in the stock and share markets, although financial agreement is likely to remain in bearing in mind the cover for their 
partly because of preparations in the force until Japan as well as Germany is dividend requirements, the yields of 
City for the Salute the Soldier savings defeated. Indeed, according to some around 6} per cent. on L.M.S.R. 1923 
campaign, the volume of business was views, the agreement may very well con-_ preference, L.N.E.R. first preference and 
again only moderate. Sentiment as to tinue until such time as the position of Southern preferred ordinary are also 
home railway junior stocks improved the railways in relation to the important attractive; and these stocks may perhaps 
after the annual meetings. This was due question of post-war transport organisa- have as good possibilities as to capital 
partly to the passing of resolutions by tion and control has been decided. appreciation as those previously men- 
stockholders calling on the Government to Sentiment as to railway stocks was not tioned. If, however, the efforts of 
revise the financial agreement so as to affected by the renewed demand of the stockholders to secure revision of the 
enable the main-line companies to receive unions for a further increase in wages. financial agreement were to meet with 
their standard revenue under the Railways Increased wages will not, of course, affect success there might, of course, be sub- 
Act of 1921. The better tendency also the rental received by the railways during stantial rises in the ordinary stocks 
reflected hopes that steps will be taken to the currency of the financial agreement; Compared with a week ago, Great 
clarify the position of the railways in but the position as to wages and other Western ordinary has strengthened from 
regard to abnormal wear and tear, particu- costs will naturally have an important 58} to 59, and in accordance with the 
larly in view of the additional pressure bearing on the outlook for stockholders general tendency, firmness was maintained 
placed on the railways since the entry of after the war. The market was impressed in preference and prior charge stocks. 
the United States into the war. The bv the point made by Lord Royden at the L.M.S.R. ordinary rallied from 30} to 31; 
clause in the agreement giving the rail- L.M.S.R. meeting that if a policy of the 1923 preference at 60} was slightly 
ways the right to claim for such abnormal nationalisation were brought forward, it lower on balance, and the senior prefer- 
wear and tear is so vague that it may would be impossible for the State to ence unchanged at 773. L.N.E.R. second 
have to be settled by negotiation, unless apply this to the 1ailways only, because, preference improved from 32} to 32%, and 
steps are taken to clarify the position. As bearing in mind the question of competi- the first preference from 593? to 60}. Thx 
suggested in these notes, uncertainty as_ tion from other forms of transport under latter is now virtually the same as 
to the question of abnormal wear and tear private ownership, the State would sooner L.M.S.R. 1923 __ preference. Southern 
probably explains the allocations to con- or later also be compelled to buy up the deferred was 24}, compared with 23} a 
tingencies made by the L.M.S.R. and latter. Consequently, nationalisation of week ago, and the preferred ordinary 77, 
L.N.E.R. While these allocations have the railways would have far wider reper- compared with 76}. London Transport 
to be maintained, it seems there is very cussions than is realised in some quarters. ~ C "’ further improved to 67} 











Traffic Table and Stock Prices of Overseas and Foreign Railways 





O 
In $ 
Totals . : Sign 
Increase or 
1942/3 1941/2 decrease 


Traffic for week Aggregate traffics to date 


Rallways Week 
ending Inc. or dec. 
Total compared 


this year with 1941/2 


No. of Weeks 





£ é é é 

Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia 27.2.44 24.040 264,870 18.530 Ord. Stk. 
Argentine North Eastern ... 26.2.44 13,260 497,032 r 65,028 a 
Bolivar ais eve wae Jan., 1944 4.689 4,689 - 603 6 p.c. Deb. 
Brazil . oad = -- _ _ Bonds 
Buenos ‘Ayres & Pacific aul an 26.2.44 123,600 3,514,°80 ? 162.540 Ord. Stk. 6 | wing 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 5,080 26.2.44 , 6,112,140 + : Ord. Stk. be tak 
Buenos AyresWestern ...| | 26.2.44 i 1,904,220 + o | 
Central Argentine ... oe 26.2.44 158, vid 4 5,089,296 - 477, 465 aft 

Do. ‘ _— - — " 
Cent. Uruguay of M. Video 19.2.44 36,634 1,131,521 257,428 Ord. Stk. 
Costa Rica... o Jan., 1944 22 665 Z - tk. Con 
Dorada on ons eee Jan. 1944 26,020 | Mt. Db. accept 
Entre Rios... 808 26.2.44 19,584 Ord. Stk. 9 54 54 ep 
Great Western of Brazil ea 26.2.44 23,500 146,400 46,600 Ord.Sh. 59/9 au aul 
International of. Cl. Amer. 794 = Dec., 1943 $696,368 $7, 285, 649 $6,200,530 $1,085,119 _ _ of sub 
Interoceanic of Mexico one = _ . -_ —_ Ist Pret. 23 
La Guaira & Caracas... ad 224~—=SCO*Feb.., , 1944 14,255 18,080 3,825 S5p.c.Deb. 90 I 
Leopoldina we as 26. a, 44 358,549 256,066 + 102,483 Ord. Stk. 73 5 y PC 
Mexican : ps.2,773,300 ps. 2,231,500 ps.541,8°0 Ord. Stk. P| i 
Midland Uruguay 102,490 82,154 + 20,336 — — _— We 
Nitrate ; 38,370 23,298 + 15,072 Ord.Sh. 83/9 county 
Paraguay Central $1,745,867 $1,341,480 $404,387 Pr. Li.Sek.| 75 send 
Per. vian Corporation : 748,634 583,434 165,197. Pref. 173 iacodll 
Salvador oe m aaa 100 Dec. , 1943 ¢ 603,000 c 432,000 ¢ 171,000 — posses 
San Paulo... eve eee - . _ -- -Stk. 71 We 
Taltal ... soo “ 160 1944 + 40,710 34,416 6,249 a 7/6 / / Brita; 
United of Havana... ‘on 6. 2.44 1,735,865 1,626,778 + 109,087 Ord. Stk., 845 3 au 
Uruguay Northern ... ae Dec. ,1943 7 8,699 7,910 4 789 _ 


South & Central America 
+4+4+4+4 


++ 14++4+4+1 





Canadian Pacific see ove} 17, 29.2.44 1,504,600 249,800 9,545,600 7,852,200 1,693,400 Ord. Stk. 18 


(Barsi Light... one eee Jan., 1944 20,625 | — 4,170 212,025 175,313 36,712 — 
J Bengal-Nag our 3 " .030,425 + . 0,138,350 9,098,625 + 1,084,725 Ord. Stk. 
I ey & Southern Mahratta I bO4 296,175 + i 8,106,436 6,906,605 1,199,831 

South Indian ... al a 02. 199,410 5,321,558 4,562,445 + 750,113 


indiat Canada 


Egyptian Delta a ose 19,202 478,911 373,655 105,256 it 4 
Manila eee — _ — — “ 
Midland of W. “Australia aid Dec., ., 1943 30,839 + 196,644 190,328 6,317 Inc. Deb. researc 
Nigerian eve oot I 12. 68,456 26 1,933,466 1,833,420 160,046 — numbe 
South Africa ... wes cal Oa 855,671 42 | 33,930,523 31,610,827 2,329,596 — 

Victoria : e a ™ Oct, 1943 1,289,829 — 155,702 — ~ - - sted 





Note. Yields are based on the approximate current prices and are within afraction of 7s Argentine traffics are given in sterling calculated @ 16% pesos to the £ Owi 
t Receipts are calculated @ Is. 6d. to the rupee § ex dividend due t 
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printir 








